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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

HE present age is eminently an ageof books. The 
chief communication of mind with mind is 
through the medium of the printed page. We do not 
hang upon the lips of seers and sages; we only buy 
their books. Every department of art, science, liter- 
ature, theology, and philosophy has its own special 
bibliography. The books which merely record the 
titles of other books amount to a considerable library. 
The aggregate of all the volumes annually published 
in the world swells to an amount so large that it 
makes no distinct mark upon the mind, but, like the 
distances of the solar system, leaves only an indefinite 
impression of something vague and vast. And, as 
compared with periods that have gone before it, this 
may be called the age of Gghildren, In other words, 
there never was a time in which so much attention 
was paid to education, or when the training of chil- 
dren was a matter of so much interest as at the pres- 
ent day. There never has been a time in which the 
course of domestic life was so much influenced by a 
regard to the health, the happiness, and the moral and 
intellectual growth of the children of the family. The | 
distance between parents and children is not now so | 
great as it once was, The iron rule of a former gen- | 
eration is broken; there is more of love and less of, 
fear, The atmosphere of the domestic circle is softer, 
more genial, more expanding to the buds of fecling. 
Children are consequently more natural, more sponta-y 
neous, more free, and sometimes, it must be confessed | 
more troublesome, Happy is the child that is born to- 
day as compared with the child that was born seventy 
or eighty years ago! ; 








Not only is the press at this time prolific beyond 
all precedent or parallel, but there is a greater pro- 
portion both of books upon education and of books 
written for the special instruction and entertainment | 
of children. It is only with the latter of these that | 
we propose to deal. 


This is a large and increasing | 


department of literature. There are several periodi- | the duties of life to have the imagination occupied | 


cal publications which are exclusively prepared for | 
children, and of the books of this class the number is | 
legion. There are many writers, male and female, 
both in England and America, who are constantly em- 
ployed in the production of books for young persons. 
Many of these books are, in point of literary merit, | 
more than respectable ; and, in general, their moral | 
tone is unexceptionable, if not absolutely good, Most 
of them are narratives or stories, crowded with a rapid 
succession of adventures, and the interest is kept up 
by frequent shiftings of the scene, by perils by land 
and sea, by hairbreadth escapes, daring achievements, 
and fortunate accidents, often extremely improbable, 
but too fascinating to awaken criticism. In others, the 
events of the story, of a more domestic and everyday 
character, are so framed as to convey a distinct moral 
lesson, either openly avowed or obviously indicated, 
It may be asked, what harm is there in all this? 
Books amuse children, keep them out of the streets 
and out of mischief, fill up the intervals between the 
hours of school, and greatly lighten the burdens of 
fathers and mothers. If boys and girls are not read- 
ing, they will be doing something worse. Why 
should not the habit of reading be encouraged in all 
possible ways, and why should not the curiosity of 
children be stimulated by a constant succession of 
hew books? To questions like these we answer, that 
in the first place the reading of too many books is in 
itself a source of injury rather than of growth to the 
mind. This, however, is a case in which children are 
but common sufferers in a genéral calamity. We all 
read too much, or rather too many books. Books are 
80 plentiful, so accessible, and so cheap, that reading 
becomes a mere pastime. Books are sought simply 
because they are new. The impression made by one 
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book is effaced by that made by another, as rapidly 
as cloud-shadows pass over the landscape on a sum- 
mer’s day. Under the excitement of perpetual 
novelty the mind loses the power of fixed and con- 
tinuous attention, and the images left upon the 
memory are as indistinct as the shapes of last year’s 
clouds. But with grown up men and women, the 
duties of life, and the employments by which they 
earn their bread, act as a corféctive to the enfeebling 
influence of miscellaneous reading. The daily tasks 
to which they are summoned furnish a continuity of 
interest, and supply even the elements of mental 
growth. But children have no such advantage. 
They have only their school-studies to brace the mind 
and give tone and convergence to the faculties. But 
here the conflict is simply between two sets of books, 
books in school and books out of school; and the 
latter are constantly interfering with the former. 

But the quality of a large proportion of the books 
specially prepared for children is objectionable no less 
than the quantity. They are mostly narratives or 
stories; in other words, novels of a smaller growth, 
Their object is to amuse and not to instruct; if they are 
not interesting, they are nought. They belong to aclass 
of books which iscommonly called sensational. They 
deal largely with the romantic side of life and the sen- 
timental side of human nature. The effect upon the 
mind is stimulating but not invigorating. The parent 
who should feed his children upon cake, candy, and 
ice-cream would be justly held to be well-nigh insane; 
but the books of which we are speaking bear the 
same relation to the mind that cake, candy, and ice- 
cream bear to the body. They are intellectual con- 
fectionery and not nutritious food. They furnish 
no elements of mental growth. They enfeeble the 
mind by keeping it in a constant state of excitement, 
which is a morbid combination of restlessness and 
indolence. 


It will be admitted that it is a bad preparation for 


beforehand with images and pictures which are exag- 


| gerated, unreal, and false; and such is the criticism 


which must be passed upon very many of the chil- 
dren’s books at the present day. The writers ofsuch 
books can make them successful only by making them 
attractive, and to do this they must put in enough of 
seasoning and spice to please palates already cloyed 
with intellectual dainties; and thus their stories are 
stuffed full of wild adventures and thrilling incidents, 
in which truth and probability are sacrificed, but by 
which a feverish and breathless interest is kept up 
from first to last. The atmosphere of such books is 
as unhealthy to the mind as the air of a room over- 
heated by stoves is to the body. We can adduce 
no better proof of the evil influence of the high- 
ly stimulating literature on which boys and girls are 
now brought up than the statement which has been 
so often made to us that we fear it must be true, that 
in the councils of Young America even the “ Waver- 
ley ” novels are voted dull ! . 





To trace the connection between the books read in 
childhood and youth ‘and the mental and moral 
growth, the usefulness and happiness of men and wo- 
men in after life, would require a volume rather than | 
an article, but that there is such a connection no one 
will for a moment question, The best preparation for | 
the duties of life is to start with a healthy mind and | 
a healthy body; and mental and bodily health are se- | 
cured in the same way, by simple and nutritious food, | 
and by vigorous exercise. But the constant reading | 
of the exciting and stimulating trash which forms so | 
considerable a proportion of the juvenile literature of'| 
the day enfeebles the mind, fills it with morbid fan- 
cies and corroding discontent, indisposes it for athletic 
exertion, and makes it shrink from prosaic duties, But 
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life, even the happiest life, is full of trials and sacri- 
fices, and no life has any dignity or grandeur! that 
does not turn upon the poles of labor and renunciation, 
The great evil of the incessant reading of books of 
entertainment is that they occupy the attention with- 
out employing the faculties. The mind is enter- 
tained but not exercised. Such reading is mere pas- 
time, and not occupation; and it should be an occa- 
sional luxury and not a daily habit. 

Girls suffer more than boys from the unnatural, un- 
real, over-spiced books of which we are speaking, be- 
cause their organization is more susceptible, and be- 
cause their life is more within doors. Women are, 
by nature, more imaginative than men, and a fruitful 
source of unhappiness in women is the harsh contrast 
between the real world in which their lot is cast and 
the ideal world they had framed for themselves. This 
element in the nature of woman should be checked 
rather than stimulated. Her fancy should not be fed 
with pictures that charm only to deceive, that awaken 
hopes that never can be realized. How much of list 
less indifference to life, of secret discontent, in the 
breast of woman may be traced to the fact that, with 
rash hand, she has too early plucked the fruit of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil! 

Miss Edgeworth recommends that no book should 
be put into the hands of a child that has not been 
first read by its father or mother. This is, perhaps, 
not practicable in all cases; but the spirit of the in- 
junction is most excellent. We toil day and night 
that we may accumulate property for our children ; we 
select the best schools and teachers for them ; we take 
the greatest pains to establish them in life,and yet we 
exercise no supervision over them in that incidental 
education which is the result of the books they read, 
and which exerts so important an influence upon their 
happiness and their mental and moral growth. We 
give them an unrestricted range through the world of 
print, and allow them to read everything which has 
the name of a respectable publisher on the title-page. 
But this is to neglect a duty ot no small importance. 
The more prolific the press is in books for children, the 
more need there is of careful selection and discrimina- 
tion, and, happily, the number of good and unexcep- 
tionable books is great enough to furnish all the read- 
ing that children need. For the reading of too many 
books, even if they are all good, is not salutary ; and, 
if a book is truly good, it will bear more than one pe- 
rusal. , G. 8. H. 








NOT ONE DOLLAR FOR THE BISHOP. 


HE Right Reverend Bishop Stanley, D.D., is now 
in this country asking aid for the Episcopal Es- 
tablishment at the Hawaiian Islands. With this osten- 
sible object we have nothing to say. A debauched 
king requested, several years since, that an English 
chaplain of the Episcopalian denomination be sent him, 
and an organized deputation of bishop, clergy, and re- 
tainers responded. A building was set apart for their 
religious services. Candles were burned, altars erect- 
ed, intonations made, processions formed, pictures 
worshiped, and those physical allurements adopted 
which fascinate the eye. Rightly or wrongly, this 
deputation is known at the islands as “ Puseyites.” 
These men landed, and after looking around for a few 
days over the glorious progress of forty years with the 
eyes of connoisseurs in religious matters, said, “ It is 
all a failure.” They looked at American missionaries 
—veterans in the thankless task of humanizing hea- 
then—and said, ‘“ These men are fools.” They looked 


/at the natives, a larger proportion of whom read and 


write even better than many do in the state of Vermont, 

and said, “ These men are not ready for the Bible.” 
But we have no quarrel at present with the church- 

men on the score of doctrine. If Protestantism, 
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drawn from the best reservoirs of New England, can-| public has given to the islands its best civilization, 


not hold its own against them, let it perish. 


They | and has duplicated New England in the tropics, and 


have entered a free and tolerant country, and we com- | it becomes her to see that the field now ripe for the 


mend to them the “God-speed” of the world so long | harvest is not reaped by an alien power. 


We believe 


as they preach what is good and true. But we have | that every dollar given to the bishop strengthens the 
a word to say on the political significance of their | influence of a country that deceived a people in re- 
mission at the Sandwich Islands. Squeeze this new] bellion by promising aid, and insulted a nation by 


church establishment, and the lusty voice of John | shielding piracy with 


Bull will respond, crying for a new colony. 
bishop in the Evening Post says “ Nay.” 
true that these clergymen did not proclaim, on land- 


international law. These 


The | islands are the outposts from which we shall watch 
It may be | and finally touch the lower civilization of the East, 
and we must see to it that no unfriendly power plants 
ing, their intention of securing to the islands that a fortress across our pathway. 


Let the bishop return 


blessing of eternal day which is supposed to be at-| without a dollar of American money in his pocket. 


tached to the extended British Empire, nor did the | 
long drum-beat immediately follow; but when a Briton 
colonizes, his pulse beats by the rule of St. Stephen’s, | 
and his exile is made sad by the absence of Thames 
water. This might be said a priori. Nor has the 
bishop’s career killed the theory. Correspondents 
from the islands speak largely of the “ bishop’s par- 
ty”—not religious, but politico-religious. This Brit- 
ish saint, under the genial tropical skies, quickly ex- 
pands into a British diplomatist, and, under the soft, 
velvety glove of mellifluous religious rites, isthe hard, 
clammy hand of Britain feeling for a nayal station in 
the center of the great tranquil sea. The islands. are 
indispensable to the United States, yastly convenient 
to England, and important to France ; but thus far 
national strategy has secured them from permanent 
capture or the questionable blessings of a protector- 
ate. The bishop has not slept at his post. Tempora- 
rily, at least! American influence there is dead. 
Americans haye been put out of political office, re- 
moved from the schools, and Englishmen have taken 
their places. The bishop has administered ethical 
narcotics to the chiefs, and captivated an effeminate 
king, by amusing his relapsing intelligence with col- 
ored beads and imported pictures of suffering mar- 
tyrs. More was not to be expected, perhaps, from a 
king who, thoroughly illustrating the ingratitude of 
princes, has selected Bomba for his model, and over- 
turned a constitution whose wise provisions his de- 
baucheries preclude him from comprehending. Even 
that fair-complexioned young woman, Queen Emma, | 
in seeking the larger civilization of the world, passes 
by the country that taught her husband to wear| 
trowsers and refrain from eating his neighbor, and | 
hastens to English soil. The bishop is already a} 
cabinet minister and privy counselor, and, if he ex- | 
pects aid, must resign his Qual office of clergyman 
and self-appointed political emissary, lest the island- | 
ers interpret his creed as demanding, firstly, a love of | 
God, and, secondly, a love of Great Britain. | 
The American government is partly responsible for | 
the present state of things. As a government it has | 
had little influence. Its representatives have been, 
with few exceptions, worthless men, bankrupt poli- | 
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POLITICAL CLUBS IN NEW YORK. 


ET the women wail, for another club-house is about 
to be opened on Fifth Avenue. Young men not yet 
married will have one temptation the more to let 
marriage alone, and th®se who are married already 
one more help towards an unobtrusive divorce. A 
company of gentlemen who combine democratic prin- 
ciples with aristocratic taste have bought one of the 
very few really handsome and well-built private houses 
of which that effective but unsubstantial street, the 
Fifth Avenue, can boast, and propose to install them- 
selves therein, under the style and title of the “ Man- 
hattan Club.” In one way or another the fact of their 
organization, its objects, and the constitution upon 
which, with the help of by-laws, they hope to live, 
have got into the daily press, and we trench, there- 
fore, upon no private rights or social proprieties in 
making them our text for what the late Theodore 
Parker would have entitled “ a discourse of clubs.” 
Twenty years ago New York could show no nearer 
approach to the “ club life” of London than was to be 
found in the unpretending domicile of the “ Racket 
Club,” on Broadway, out of which arose shortly after 
the juvenile and vivacious “ New York Club,” which 
hired a neat house at the corner of Broadway and As- 
tor Place, and the more solid and solemn “ Union 
Club,” which built unto itself a stately but by no 


means sumptuous or splendid edifice at the corner of | 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-first Street. These two 
clubs for a long time continued to represent the “ club 
life” of the more conspicuous and fashionable circles of 
New York society. What the French call the * rea- 
son of being” of these clubs it would not, perhaps, be 
very easy to define. A vague impression, wafted in 
upon the social atmosphere of America from the cur- 
rent English literature of the day, that “clubs” are, in 


some sort, essential to civilization, no doubt had muck | 
France, Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia, all began to imitate London in much the same 
way and at about the same time with ourselves, As 
there was no more real ground for establishing * clubs” 


to do with the matter. 


Sie es : at St. Petersburg or Paris than at New York, the 
ticians, commissioners that got drunk at public tables, | | x pe 

ie a 4 French and Russian varieties were naturally no more 
ministersresident that sold worthless drafts against sal- ‘ : ae 

. a 5 : unlike their British prototypes than our own. New 
aries not earned, consuls that swindled sailors and job- |. : ie ae 

: : : | York men thought it rather “the thing” to belong to 

bed out hospitals; in a word, men who took the foreign 


 . ; nae : ja club; a few of them took to eating their dinners at 
missions on speculation, and exhibited to a simple race, | 


; | the club—some in fear of * a worse thing” which might 
who had expected better things, the worst defects of | e . oe 
aie | happen to them if they went home, others because 
our political system. Our commerce opened the way 
Ve : ‘ : . ,., «| they had no home to go to; a good many of them 
for our missionaries, who carried American institu- eee oa oe ” : 
: 3 Ewe. . | took to drinking indefinite “ tods” and playing con- 
tions to the islands. The new civilization there is| : i 
. ; : c | secutive “rubbers” at the club ; all of them gradually 
the brightest diadem in the crown of American philan- P 
thropy came to regard the club as a convenient sort of up- 
town “exchange,” where they might be pretty sure of 
seeing people whom they were willing to mect but did 





The foreign population is principally Amer- | 
ican, and the natives are so largely imbued with Amer- | 
ican ideas that they even celebrate the Fourth ot July. : . 
é : A ~* | not care to seek out, and where letters might be safely 
The two thousand Americans on these islands | "2 : . 
: ‘ +o ; ‘ addressed tothem without any anxicty as to a domestic 
gave to the Sanitary Commission, in proportion to 2 Baas. ale 
. .._ war department exercising detective functions, In all 
their means and numbers, more than any community | ||. . > ee Oe ie ticckiah 
: rs a > ‘ this there was nothing of the original British “club 
in the United States, and when the Republic became | z nea 
. . Ss a .  |—of that wonderful symposium at the “ Mermaid, 
a field of blood, to the end that the Union might live, a. ‘ 
é where Beaumont and Fletcher and Shakespeare and 
the rest were wont, over their possets and their sher- 
ry-sack, to hear and utter words 


young girls living near the line of the equator, whose 
eyes had never looked on the fatherland, patiently 
worked, in their island solitude, at mittens and stock- 
ings, to make Grant’s veterans glad in the lines before | 
Richmond. Nor did these few people stop there. 


“So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As ifthat every one from whom they came” 
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registers its debates, and no lynx-eyed constituencies 
overawe its members. 

But, with the great revolution through which we 
are now passing, a change has come over our Amcri- 
can clubs as over all things else American. The war, 
and the great political conflicts out of which the war 
arose, and of the history of which its own history, 
after all, is but a part, are generating in New York, 
as the similar, though less vehement, political conyul- 
sions which shook Great Britain to her core in 1830 
generated in London, a system of politico-social 
clubs. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of Ben Jonson and 
learned John Selden to organize the “ Oracle of 
Apollo” into a great and lasting institution, club-life 
}in England never really became a leading and signal 
| feature of British society till the present century, 
|Perhaps the excessive gallantry of, those original 
'clubbists, who laid down the rule “ nee lecte femine 
repudiantur,” and admitted the Graces as well as the 
| Muses to share their convivial hour, may have worked 
the speedy dissolution of their dream. At all events, 
it vanished before the civil wars of Charles, leaving 
us only the kindling memories which Tennyson has 
so charmingly sung—visions of quips and cranks and 
wanton wiles, making bright 





“The tavern-hours of mighty wits, 
Our elders and our betters!” 

Shaftesbury, when he found the power of the 
“cabal” failing, and the ginger of “ Titus Oates, his 
plot,” ceasing to be “hot i? the mouth,” attempted to 
revive the British “club,” and to give it a political 
turn, His famous “Club of Kings,” with its marvel- 
ous inventions of the silk armor which was to pro- 
tect Protestant aldermen from Jesuit daggers and 
the “ Protestant flail’? which was to make them 
mighty to the smashing of the pates of Popish rappa- 
rees, acquired no small consistency, and exerted no 
slight power in stirring up the zealous “loyalty” of 
the Restoration. Roger North’s description of it 
curiously forecasts the political club of our own times. 
“ This copious society,” he says, “ were, to the faction 








{in and about London, a sort of executive power, and 
by correspondence all over England” kept men’s 
i minds up to the due fever heat. 

| It is anodd circumstance, certainly, that the city of 
| Charleston and the Modern “ Loyal Leagues” should 
| have had one common founder in the astute, restless, 
| unprincipled Ashley Cooper. The British clubs of the 
| eighteenth century were of a much less emphatic avd 
| practical kind, White's, indeed, which was founded 
/ under William UL, and Brookes’s, which dates from 


/nearly the same time, and commemorates the virtues 
of a rare old vintner, 
“The genorous Brookes, whose honest liberal trade 
Delight sto trust, and blushes to be paid, 

acquired in time a certain political tone and weight, 
the one on the tory, the other on the whig side of 
British politics. But the true London club arose 
with the “ Carlton” and the “ Reform” in 1830. These, 
with'all the other magnificent buildings which now glo- 
rify Pall Mall and its vicinity—the “ Atheneum,” the 
two “ United Service” clubs, the “ Army and Navy,” 
the “Traveller's,” the “ Guards’,” the “ Conservative,” 
the “ Oxford and Cambridge,” the “ United Univers- 
ity”—have been called into being since that time. 
Probably it would be difficult to convey to a stranger 
in any other way so striking a sense of the accumu- 
lated opulence and the ripened intelligence of Great 
Britain as he would derive from a list of the mem- 
bers of these clubs, and the half-a-dozen more, lesser, 
but still conspicuous organizations of the same kind, 
) which exist within a very small area of the West End 
| of London. 








Their members are to be numbered, not 
| by hundreds, but by thousands, around and behind 
whom presses up another equally numerous throng of 


members expectant. The names of men of position 


and character often remain for years upon the list of 


| candidates at one of these clubs before a vacancy can 


| be reached. At a single club, the Atheneum, the 


When the Republic called for men, they sent their had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. There | number of applicants has attained, at times, the im- 
young men, and there now stands to the credit of the | was but little in it all, too, of the British clubs of| possible figure of sixteen hundred names. 


islands, on our military records, a general, a colonel, | modern time, of those vast and imposing institutions 
lieutenant-colonel, and several surgeons in the army | which concentrate with such tremendous power, at 
London, the intellect, the wealth, the influence of the 
here to fight for a country they had learned to love | better classes of England, and constitute a sort of un- 
official parliament not the less potential that no press 


and navy, mere boys, alien in birth, who gladly came 


from the lips of their American mothers. This Re- 


That the social and political influences of this col 
ossal system have, on the whole, been beneficial, the 
history of the last thirty years in England, we think, 
abundantly proves. The clubs have done much to 


refine the tone of political discussion in England, and 
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to impose upon British public life those restraints of | but its spirit has assuredly escaped him. That he 
honor and courtesy without which it would be im- | comprehends, to a certain extent, the didactic ele- 
possible for associations so vast to exist. Ben Jon-| ment with which a portion of it is penetrated, is 


son’s twentieth rule for the Devil’s Tavern Club is, | true, but the element so comprehended is its least val- 
and must necessarily be, adopted in all these institu- | uable one, in a poetical point of view, and so far from 
tions: argumentationis totius strepitus abesto ; if men | representing the Oriental mind in its completeness, as 
will discuss matters within their walls they must do | it was, is, and will be, by the laws of its being, it is 
so quietly and with decorum, respecting the sacred but a partial reflex of only one of its many moods— 
right of all other men not only to hold different opin- | the early and evanescent manifestation of the morbid- 
ions, but, if it so please them, to hold no opinions at ly philosophical intellect of Hindostan, and the Sufi 
all, In our own clubs which existed at the outbreak of | sect. He sacrifices everything to the Moralities ; in 
the war it was found impossible to observe this rule. fact, he seems to think that there is nothing else in 
Dividing naturally into camps of democrats and re-| the poetry of the Orient; the light that it sheds on 
publicans, of “abolitionists” and “ copperheads,” the manners and habits of its peoples; the glimpses, 
men fell into violent and unseemly words, heating | ifno more, that it gives us of their daily life ; the gar- 
their own passions and the passions of their oppo-| ments they wear, their weapons or implements of til- 
nents, convincing nobody, generating nothing like | lage, the color of the flowers in their fields—he sees 
“opinion,” but propagating in its stead only the | none of these things, which, in his eyes, are evidently 
“thwart sea-wind ” of prejudice and the noisome fumes | trifles of no account. The taste which is so blind to 
of bigotry. | characteristics like these is certainly very narrow, too 

The result was inevitable. | narrow to be of much service asa guide through the 
ican “clubs * must pass away, or sink into the com-| mazes of a foreign literature. That Mr. Alger is not 
parative insignificance of the “ Alfreds” and “ Ar-' a poet, is not his fault, but his misfortune; it is his 
thurs” of London, The New York “Union League” | fault, however, that he is not a reasonably good versi- 
and the new “Manhattan Club” prefigure the order | fier, and that, not being one, he persists in giving us 
next to arise. Into these clubs men will be drawn by | so many of his own versions of Oriental poems, when 
some real interest, and in supporting them they will so much better might easily have been obtained. A 
feel that they are combining a due provision for their | paragraph from his introduction gives us the clew to 
own individual comfort and ease with the organiza-| his mental proclivities: “The names of poets,” he 
tion of a power, the very constitution of which makes | says, “renowned throughout those strange and crowded 
it more difficult to be used for evil than for good by the | climesare to be reckoned literally by the thousand. Jtis 


large security it offers to individual liberty of speech | thought that Persia alone has produced more than twenty- 
or silence, action or forbearance to act. 


The old order of Amer- 


Jive thousand.” The man who could seriously pen 


—————— , such an extraordinary statement as that, can have no 
| clear idea of what constitutes a poet, and may well 
REVIEWS. sine agingatt ee os . 
mistake his own verse for poetry. 
ois oc aan arm In the course of his intr i ! 
THE POETRY OF THE ORIENT® ib cours s introduction Mr. Alger speaks 
HE aia iahinia , sind jad Sir William Jones, whom he rather pompously 
A tit t 2 nee me er ei , ome ta | styles “the Vasco de Gama who first piloted the 
i re , > 2 € . » ” » 2 e 
nies “9 r ger a me roe her “ a Chereo * | thought of Europe to these Oriental shores.” We have 
W nic ihe has made up his volume. e clanns in uis | no wish to detract from the reputation of so accom- 
preface that the whole field of Oriental literature, so far | lished « pil + ie a . 
ible tl a ills Talli. am ii? ished a pilot as Mr. Alger would have us believe 
as *eSs g “ngs o “ é t Hy T3113 : 
as accessible through English, Latin, German, and | ¢i- william to have been, but we cannot help think- 
itis Dilines: tan Tolle ak } hicl ing that his services to Oriental literature have been 
van Son vee oe uae —— ; 4 greatly overrated. Something of the merit of a dis- 
leads us to fear Oat Bis leseure nett anabmuicndl | coverer unquestionably attaches to him so far as the 
ant, or, what is more probable, t at he cr gi n ‘ancient Sanscrit drama is concerned; but beyond 
how to turn it to advantage. It is singular that one} inat he is entitled to little praise. His translations 


> ’ | 

y as 2a Ss r} as > Chi Ss ( é 3 one, . . 

who has read so mu h as he claims “ have done | have the merit of smoothness, but then that was the 
should have read to so little purpose. Not only does 


“i : a acl Mite ; | characteristic of nearly all the translations of the last 
he fail to give us any definite idea of Oriental litera- ‘century. Literalness—fidelity to his original—was 
ture—its different departments, epical, philosophical, et ‘ene efMc vitae: fetus tale « see pape 
and lyrical, its modes of speech and forms of thought | of the translation by which he is best known, and 


—he even fails to interest us in it in the abstract, so|_).- P nee 
e 1¢ even fails to interest us in it t , abstra i which will always be remembered for the felicitous 
little does he seem to comprehend its spirit and so |); 

| , 


unfit is he to impart its chief characteristics. That it | “ Like orient pearls at random strung,” 

is exceedingly rich of its kind, we know, but the aaa ad 
5p , and see how it will compare with the original. Thus 

knowledge is not due to him. gS a thst 
‘ nace , speaks Hafiz in the paraphrase of Sir William Jones : 

The most readable portion of his volume is the 

prose sketch which succeeds the preface, and which | 
: : : ete : | 
he designates by the title of an “ Historical Disserta- | 
tion.” The aims of this essay, he tells us, are three- | 
fold, viz. : “to convey to the reader some conception | 
of the vast contents of the imperial treasure-house of | 
| 
Oriental poetry; to present a brief sketch of the | 
| 
' 
| 
| 








French translations, has long been a favorite province 





“Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck enfold, 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


‘ Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say ; 
Tell them, their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Roenabad, 
A bower so sweet as Mosellay.” 


labors of modern scholars toward bringing this unique 
literature to the acquaintance of the Occidental world, 
and to give an illustrative analysis of the distinguish- | 
ing characteristics of Arab, Hindu, Persian, and Sufi | 
poems.” The first and last of these objects he does | And so on through seven more stanzas of similar ele- 
not sueceed in accomplishing; in the second he is | gance. This, however, is what Hafiz really said : 
moderately successful. “Tf that fair maid of Shiraz would be mine, 

I would Bokhara give, and Samarkand, 

Just for the small black mole upon her cheek! 


At least he gives his readers | 
the clue to some books which bear on his subject, | 
m | 
especially the earlier English and the later German | 
ones; his knowledge of, and familiarity with, what | 
© * { 
the French Orientalists have written, we doubt. 
nee ain ° nein Dagear - cnn There are several pieces in Mr. Alger’s volume at- 
task. First, his ignorance of the subject; second,the |, . P ihe 
aheeow t t nets of i Saati abit tributed to Hafiz, but none in which we detect the 
mess, not to say badnes: s taste; ¢ : aR é 2 é 
third. t} : t ' J Sadia ain t et thewiad: ‘Me peculiararoma of his genius—certainly none which are 
1e extremely prosaic cas ; | saa ‘ cas 
may have read a good many books in which the strongly flavored with it. Here is a trifle which is not 


“Tf any wine remains, go, bring it, boy: 
We shall not find the banks of Rocnabad, 
The bowers of Mosellain Paradise !” 


e i ce bad, except in its versification, which ambles along 
poetry of the Orient is touched upon, but it is one 


é : | like a spavine ny : 
thing to read, and another to understand; with the like a spavined pony 
letter of Oriental poctry, so far as it can be got at 
through translations, he may be tolerably familiar, 


“THE MYSTIC PRAYER OF HAFIZ. 


“ Quickly furnish me Solomon’s ring ; 
ae hi aS «| Alexander’s weird glass be my meed ; 
The philosopher's stone to me bring, 
Also give me the cup of Jemshid: 





In one word, I but ask, host of mine, 

That thou fetch me a draught of thy wine! 

Bring me wine! I would wash this old cowl 

From the stains which have made it so foul. 

Bring me wine! By my puissant arm 

The thick net of deceit and of harm 

Which the priests have spread over the world 

Shall be rent and in laughter be hurled. 

Bring me wine! I the earth will subdue. 

Bring me wine! I the heavens will storm through. 

Bring me wine, bring it quick, make no halt ! 

To the throne of both worlds I will vault. 

All is in the red streamlet divine. 

Bring me wine! oh my host, bring me wine!” 
“ An uninitiated reader,” says Mr. Alger, speaking 
ot poems of this nature, “ would often shrink and 
blush as if the wildest revels of debauchery were laid 
bare before him, when really the writer is treating of 
the rapt experiences and sacred secrets of piety, the 
intoxicating draughts and endearments of the divine 
love.” All of which may be true, though we are not 
credulous enough to believe it, even if it be the. opin- 
ion of better critics and more profound Orientalists 
than Mr. Alger. What concealed meaning can he ex- 
tract from the following lyric, for instance, which, to 
our simple sense, is a mere Anacreontic, and not of the 
highest order: 
“They know me at the tavern— 

No face so well as mine ; 
And in the drinking cellars, 


The king of all good fellows, 
A worshiper of wine ! 


“ They lift me on their shoulders, 
Those merry friends of mine ; 
As long as they are able 
They pass me round the table 
Like some great skin of wine !” 
Does that foreshadow the mysteries of the Sufi faith, 
or smack of an Oriental Pfaff’s ? The latter, we think, 
though we do not insist upon Mr, Alger’s sharing our 
opinion. Apropos of Oriental Anacreontics, here is one 
which he seems not to have met with : 


“THE JAR OF WINE. 


“ Day and night my thoughts incline 
To the blandishments of wine: 
Jars were made to drain, I think ; 
Wine, I know, was made to drink! 


“When I die (the day be far !) 
Should the potters make a jar 
Out of this poor clay of mine,— 
Let the jar be filled with wine!” 
One ot the best things in Mr. Alger’s volume is a 
little apologue by Dschellaleddin Rumi, the versifica- 
tion of which is comparatively neat. Here it is: 


“THE BEGGAR’S COURAGE. 


“To heaven approached a Sufi saint, 
From groping in the darkness late, 
And, tapping timidly and faint, 
Besought admission at God’s gate. 








“ Said God, ‘ Who seeks to enter here ?” 
‘Tis I, dear Friend, the saint replied, 
And trembled much with hope and fear. 
‘If it be thou, without abide.’ 


“Sadly to earth the poor saint turned, 
To bear the scourging of life’s rods ; 
But aye his heart within him yearned 
To mix and lose its love in God’s. 





“He roamed alone through weary years, 
By cruel men still scorned and mocked, 
Until from faith’s pure fires and tears, 
Again he rose, and modest knocked. 


“ Asked God, ‘ Who now is at the door?’ 
‘It is thyself, beloved Lord!’ 
Answered the saint, in doubt no more, 
But clasped and rapt in his reward.” 


Much better, because it is more characteristic, is an 
odd little song from the Chinese: 


THE PARTING LOVERS. 


“She says, The cock crows, hark! 
He says, No, still tis dark. 


, ‘She says, The dawn grows bright, 
| He says, O no, my Light! 


“She says, Stand up, and say 
Gets not the heaven gray? 


“He says, The morning star 


Climbs the horizon’s bar. 





“She says, Then quick depart : 
Alas! you now must start. 


“But give the cock a blow 

| Who did begin our woe!” 

Bravo, Mr. Alger, you have stumbled of a good 
thing at last. 

; The literature of China, we may remark en passan 
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has never had justice done it by the critics of | 
Europe. It approaches the standard of European | 
writing more nearly than that of any other Oriental | 
people, its poetry being natural and unaffected, its | 
drama full of life and movement, and its fiction 
eally entertaining from the briskness of its plot and 
the cleverness of its portraiture. Two or three 
- Chinese novels have been translated into English, the 
best of which, “The Two Fair Cousins,” a favorite 
book with that omnivorous reader, Leigh Hunt, is 
really a work of genius. We commend it to Mr. 
Alger as containing quite a number of small poems, 
the finest of which ought by all means to have a 
place in his volume. Here is something in his line, 
we think; not, however, from, “The Two Fair Cous- 
ins,” but from the old Chinese classic, the “Shi 
King.” 
“J hear the sacred swan 
In its river island sing ; 
I see the modest maiden, 
A consort fora king! 
“The tendrils of the Hang 
Are green, aud white below, 
Along the running waters 
Swaying to and fro. 


“The king has sought the maid, 
His passion is so strong ; 
And day and night he murmurs, 
‘ How long, alas, how long?’ 


“Te turns him on his bed, 
He tosses in his woe ; 
His thoughts are like the Hang plants, 
Swaying to and fro! 


“ Again I hear the swan, 
In a palace garden sing ; 
Again I see the maiden, 
The consort of the king! 
“The king-is happy now, 
For see, the maiden comes ; 
And hark ! the bells are ringing, 
And hark! the noise of drums! ” 
Of the poetry of Persia, outside of its epics and 
mystical writings, and the songs of the Arabs and 
Tartars, we have not left ourselves room to speak this 
week, further than to say that all three, particularly 
the last, are admirable, and should by all means be 
represented in Mr. Alger’s volume, of which we now 
take our leave, regretting that we have not been able 
to speak of it in higher terms, and trusting that some 
of its many deficiencies will be remedied in future 
ad 
editions. 








THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN* 


HESE two bocks are tributes from the East and the 

West tothe memory of Abraham Lincoln. Each has 
a value and individuality of its own. Mr. Barrett's 
book, having been published before that of Dr. Hol- 
land, may, properly, claim the first notice, without 
any intention of making an invidious reference to its 
competitor. The author states in his preface that the 
first part of this sketch of Mr. Lincoln’s life was pre- 
pared for the press in June, 1860, which was just 
after the meeting of {the republican convention at 
Chicago. This portion, with additions subsequently 
made, occupies one hundred and ninety-six pages of 
the book, and brings the reader to the arrival of Mr. 
Lincoln at Washington. A second division, extend- 
ing over two hundred and eighty-seven pages, covers 
his career as President up to the time of the appoint- 
ment of General Grant as Lieutenant-General; the 
third and last division contains a record of what oc- 
curred from that time to the assassination of the Pres- 
ident and the circumstances connected therewith. 
The reader will see at once that this arrangement is 
judicious and convenient. A popular work, in the 
lower acceptation of the term, this is not ; a valuable 
work it certainly is. Mr, Barrett’s design appears to 
have been to compile a complete record of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s life so far as it had any relation to the public 
or the nation at large, to which end he has written a 
“plain, unvarnished tale,” entirely free from rhetorical 
display. 


* “The Life of Abraham Lincoln, presenting his Early History, 


Political Career, and Speeches in and out of Congress; also a 


general view of his Policy as President of the United States: 


with his Messages, Proclamations, Letters, etc., and a History of 
his Eventful Administration and of the scenes attendant upon his 
By Joseph H. Barrett, Commis- 
¢ Baldwin, Cincinnati. 


tragic and lamented demise.” 
sioner of Pensions. Moore, Wilstach 
1865. ay 842. 

© The Li 


That the author was a devoted admirer of 
the subject of his sketch is not concealed. The 
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chapter on the presidential campaign of 1864 reads | 
more like an old republican campaign speech than | 
impartial history, and is entirely out of place in such | 
a work as this claims to be. We are no champions | 
of the democratic party, nor, indeed, of any party 

organization; but we insist that no man attempting 

to write history has any right to color facts to suit his 

own personal political opinions, unless he informs his 

readers that they are such. This is the fault of Mr. 

Barrett’s book. In every instance where Mr. Lincoln’s 

conduct has been called in question he writes as a 

partisan, either ignoring the strictures which others 

may have made, or stating them.in such a way as to 

leave the impression that they were undeserved. We 

admire the author’s devotion to the late President, 

but his opinion, expressed in the réle of a historian, 

is quite another thing from his views as plain Mr. 

Barrett. Still, while we deem it our duty to speak 

thus, we are free to declare that the work is very valu- 
able for reference, and is the most complete work of 
the kind yet published. We regret, however, that it 
is gotten up in so cheap a manner, and disfigured by 
wood-cuts that would disgrace a twenty-five cent 
novel. 

Dr. Holland’s book, though containing much that 
may be found in that of Mr. Barrett, is designed for 
more general circulation. As the author says, it is 
intended to be “a biography of Abraham Lincoln for 
the people.” If the former be asuccinct record of the 
events which gathered about the life of the martyr 
President, the latter is the story of that life as seen 
amid those events. What the one gives in full, the 
other puts into the form of a narrative. Mr. Barrett 
rehearses all the important political occurrences 
which had any relation to Mr. Lincoln, and thus 
makes his book a valuable contribution to the politi- 
cal Instory of the country; Dr. Holland writes only 
of Abraham Lincoln, the woodsman, the politician, 
the legislator, and the ruler, and points his readers 
to him as the central figure in all the scenes which he 
depicts. He distinctly states in the preface to his 
book: 

“T have tried to paint the character of Mr. Lincoln and 

to sketch his life, clinging closely to his side; giving at- 
tention to cotemporaneous history no further than it has 
seemed necessary to reveal his connection with public 
events; and reproducing his letters, speeches, and state 
papers to no greater extent than they were deemed 
requisite to illustrate his personal character, to throw 
light upon specially interesting phases of his private life. 
and public career, to exhibit the style and scope of his 
genius, and to expose his social, political, and religious 
sentiments and opinions.” 
He frankly owns his personal partiality for Mr. 
Lincoln, and his thorough sympathy with the political 
principles to which his life was devoted, which is hon- 
est and manly. It is hardly necessary to say that Dr. 
Holland’s book is readable throughout. He has 
evidently been at pains to collect all the information 
pertaining to the subject that he could, and has put 
the result of his labor in language at once simple and 
pleasing. Mr. Lincoln’s faults are not overlooked, 
though when his actions are called in question the 
author hastens to be his champion. The following 
extract will illustrate our meaning: 

“Tt will perhaps be as well at this point of his history 
as elsewhere, to allude to his habit of telling stories that 
it would not be proper to repeat in the presence of 
women. It is useless for Mr. Lincoln’s biographers to 
ignore this habit, for it was notorious. The whole West, 
if not the whole country, is full of these stories ; and 
there is no doubt at all that he indulged in them with 
the same freedom that he did in those of a less excep- 
tionable character. Good people are at a loss to ac- 
count for this apparent love of impurity in a man of 
such exalted aims, such deep truthfulness, such high as- 
pirations. The matter is easily explained. 

“Those who have heard these stories will readily admit 
that they are the wittiest and most amusing of their 
kind, and, when they have admitted that, they have 
in their minds the only reason of Mr. Lincoln’s indul- 
gence in them. It was always the elements of wit and 
humor that captivated him. He was not an impure man 
in his life, or in his imaginations. For impurity’s sake, 
he never uttered an impure word, or made an impure al- 
lusion ; but, whenever he found anything humorous, lu- 
dicrous, or witty, he could not resist the inclination 
to use it, whatever the incidents might be with which it 
was associated.” 

* * 


* * * # * 


other men, equally pure and good in his profession. 
not a habit to be justified in any man. 


simply his love of that which is beastly. 


“Mr. Lincoln was not a sinner in this thing above 
It is 
It is not a habit 
to be tolerated in any man who indulges in it to gratify 
In Mr. Lin. 
coln’s case, it is a habit to be explained and regretted, 
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ment. His legal study and practice had rendered this 

class of subjects familiar. It was the habit of his pro- 

fessional brethren to tell these objectionable stories, and, 

even if his pure sensibilities sometimes rebelled—for he 

possessed and always maintained the profoundest respect 

for women—the wit and humor they contained over- 

tempted him.” 

As Dr. Holland distinctly declares his faith in 

Abraham Lincoln, we have no right to complain of 
certain statements in his book which we consider 

somewhat unfair, From his stand-point they are 

correct, and that is all that the author claims, Bar- 

ring these, the work is a worthy tribute to the memory 
of the late President, and will hold a high place in 
the literature which his untimely death has evoked. 
Less complete as a political record than Mr. Ray- 
mond’s and Mr. Barrett’s books, it is more readable 
than either and better adapted for the majority of the 
people. We notice that the author is careful to 
announce himself on the title-page as “J. G. Holland, 
Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society.” 
Whether he intended to thus give his readers a peep 
into his private relations, or to gracefully acknowl- 
edge the compliment paid him by the aforesaid 
society in admitting him to its membership, the book 
does not deign to inform us. 

After examining these two books we are strengthened 
in our conviction that cotemporaneous history, how- 
ever valuable it may be as a repository of facts, is 
valucless as an expression of judgment, The events 
of the last five years have stirred the blood of our 
citizens too deeply to permit of their pronouncing in 
regard to the men who figured therein an opinion 
which the future will indorse. In Northerner and 
Southerner alike there burns the old fire which burst 
into flame when the guns opened on Fort Sumter, 
and the tramp of soldiery echoed from the Penobscot 
to the Gulf. And back of this are the deeply rooted 
differences among the people of either section. There 
are acts of Mr. Lincoln’s administration which thou- 
sands of the people disapproved of, and still disap- 
prove of, though they have been indorsed by large 
majorities in almost every state. History will 
surely pronounce a correct verdict upon them, but 
that history will not be written in our day. The 
writings of Mr. Greeley, Mr. Raymond, Mr, Barrett, 
and Dr, Holland do not merit the name of his- 
tories; they are’ only the materials for the _his- 
torian of the future. As such they are welcome, 
It would be well if some opponent of Mr. Lincoln 
would write his biography, for it would afford a view 
of his very marked character from a still different 
stand-point. It might be unfair, partisan, and un- 
just, but years hence it, together with the works 
previously mentioned, would afford some future 
Irving, or Prescott, or Motley, or Froude, the materi- 
als out of which to evolve an impartial history 
of the administration of Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth 
President of these United States. 
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De Vane: A Story of Plebeians and Patricians, By Ton, 
Henry W. Hilliard, Ex-Member of United States 
House of Representatives from Alabama. — Tro volumes 
in one. New York: Dlelock & Co, 1865. 

A Virginian of rich and aristocratic family is at col- 
lege in the capital of one of the southern states, where 
he meets a young lady of the Methodist persuasion, 
with whose beauty and goodness he is smitten to that 
extent that he marries her and turns Methodist bim- 
self, This is the story of De Vane as we find it ex- 
tended and attenuated through more than five hund- 
red pages of very handsome print. We understand 
the author’s purpose to be one which we honor very 
cordially, but we must confess that we think it a late 
moment to ask a suspension of public opinion while 
one proves the nobility of industry and the possible 
co-existence of fervid religious feeling and deep intel- 
lectual culture in the same person, To people of edu- 
cation all that is said (and what a vast deal is said !) 
to show that work is the only true end and good of 
life will have a stale relish. Yet Mr, Hilliard is so 
thoroughly imbued with his good purpose that we 
could almost forgive him his inferior literature if we 
did not consider literature a quality of prime import- 
ance, especially in books. 

De Vane is curiously eventless, The reader is 








Bill, Hartford, Conn, 1866. 
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fe of Abraham ~~ By J. G. Holland, Gurdon 


His whole life had been spent with people without refine, 


planted in that wonderful little southern capital, and 
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is never allowed to move from the company of people 
so beautiful, so brilliant, and so blessed that poor, 
frail, imperfect human nature is fearfully tasked to en- 
dure their abominable blamelessness, The men are 
such solemn prigs, or such pompous bores, or such 
conceited saints, that one remembers, with exquisite 
relief, that nothing like them ever existed in this 
world, The women are serious Houris in a tedious 
Paradise; they all have large liquid black eyes, or 
large liquid blue ones; their profiles are Greek with- 
out exception; and their hair, though it may differ in 
color, never varies in abundant quantity, while they 
talk so prolixly, so lexicographically, that we are glad 
the men of the book have to court them, and regard it 
as a just punishment all round. Thank heaven ! there 
is some compensation in fiction, and we can imagine 
any author but Mr. Hilliard taking a ferocious pleas- 
ure in pairing off such odious creatures. It is good to 
find the arch-fiend Anti-climax reigning over all of 
them, and leering, an unintentional Mephistopheles, 
above their shoulders as they make their stately bows 
and stilted speeches. Nothing could be better than 
the conduct of this buen diavolo at such a juncture as 
the following: 


“Do you then, Mr. De Vane,’ she said, ‘ not agree with 

Hamlet that we should 
“ —-rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ?""’ 

“* Ah! he spoke of taking one’s own life,’ said De Vane. 
‘That, I think, is never to be done—certainly never to ba 
looked to as an escape from the weariness of life. But I 
spoke of perishing by some casualty.’ 

“«Even then,’ she said, ‘sudden death is terrible ; for 
it precipitates us into 

“The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns.” * 

“De Vane looked grave. Waring said nothing, but 
smiled. 

“*Death under any circumstances,’ said Miss Godol: 
phin, ‘is appalling.’ 

“*Far from it,’ said Waring. ‘I have seen it under cir- 
cumstances which made it lumincus and triumphant.’ 

“*So have I—once,’ said De Vane. 

“ A silence—stillness—reigned for some moments. 

“ At length Miss Godolphin said, ‘ That ‘ Bride of Lam- 
mermoor” has saddened us all, Poor Lucy Ashton! Let 
us turn to something gayer.’ 

“She rose and rang for aservant. ‘Bring us some 
tees,’ she said.” 

And now for Saint Charity’s sake, O donne pictose !” 
consider discourse like this between two young people 
fond of each other, who, anywhere but in this book, 
would be talking, under similar circumstances, the 
dear, delicious twaddle proper to love : 

“De Vane and Esther, after quitting the party in the 
carriage, walked leisurely to Mr. Springtfield’s. 

“«How animated Miss Godolphin is becoming,’ said De 
Vane. ‘ Waring and I passed an evening there lately, 
and we found her really bright.’ 

“*T have observed it. She is very fascinating. I can- 
not account for the sadness which we sometimes observe 
in her ; but even that hightens my interest in her. When 
she forgets her sorrow she is brilliant.’ 

“<The suddenness with which she relapses into sad- 
ness,’ said De Vane, ‘is strange. It is like a cloud sud: 
denly passing over the sun.’ 

“Ora bright particular star,’ said Esther, ‘ becoming 
dim by some fleecy vail, which the eye can only perceive 
by the lessening radiance of the orb.’ ” 

Is it any wonder after this that De Vane should be 
aman who swears Mehercule and is a walking college 
valedictory in his sentiment and diction? Gems like 
this sparkle on every page with a profusion which re- 
minds you of those jewelers’ windowswhere you “Take 
your choice for one dollar.” 

We think Mr, Hilliard’s book very insipid, as the 
reader will possibly have inferred. We are sorry to be 
obliged to expose, also, a small piece of dishonesty in 
the title-page, of which, it seems to us, he isnecdlessly 
guilty. Probably no living soul besides Mr. Hilliard 
cares a straw to know that his book was written by 
an “ Ex-Member of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives from Alabama;” and, so far as judgment of 
the novel is concerned, we doubt if anybody would 
have been influenced by the fact, withheld from the 
title-page, that Mr. Hilliard is equally an ex-member 
of the late Confederate Congress. 


The Fables of Alsop, with a Life of the Author, © Nlus- 
trated with one hundred and eleven Engravings from 
Original Designs by Herrick, Hurd & Houghton, 
New York, 1865, 

Messrs, Hurd & Houghton have recently pub- 
lished a very pretty edition of “ Asop’s Fables,” They 
claim, however, for the illustrations by Herrick an 
originality to which they are not entitled. If the pro- 





prietors of the Riverside Press will carefully examine 
‘“* Asop’s Fables,” published in 1793, by John Stock- 
dale, Piccadilly, London, they will observe a striking 
similarity between some of the designs by Herrick 
and the copper-plate engravings in “Stockdale.” We 
would particularly call the attention of Messrs. Hurd 
& Houghton to fables ii, v., vi. viii, xi, xv., 
XXXii., XXXvii., Xxxix., x1, xlii., lv., lviii., 1x., Ixxxiii., 
Ixxxvi., ciii. The designs illustrative of the above 
are claimed as being original by the American pub- 
lishers, but comparison will reveal the fact that they 
are as near fac-simile copies of the plates bearing the 
same numbers in Stockdale’s edition as is consistent 
with the different processes of wood and copper en- 
graving. We do ‘not wish to advance the opinion 
that all the designs in Messrs. Hurd & Houghton’s 
edition are copies; on the contrary, many bear the 
impress of originality; but we do say that there are 
a sufficient number borrowed from Stockdale to in- 
validate the claima dvanced by Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton of entire originality in the illustrations. 

The text of the edition published by Messrs. Hurd 
& Houghton is copied word tor word from Stock- 
dale—from the opening sentence in the life of sop 
to the one closing the application of ‘ Fable cx.” 





LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 

THAT fame is of slow growth, while popularity is 
immediate, and usually the result of a lucky combination 
of circumstances, is shown in the career of Tennyson more 
than in that of any other writer of his time. Neglected, 
or laughed at, when he first appeared, he went on his 
way quietly, cultivating his art in silence for some ten 
years, when he reappeared as a poet, and with such sure 
credentials of his excellence that he could no longer be 
put down, but forced the homage of his critics, who de- 
lighted to do him honor. Twenty odd years have 
elapsed since that time, and to-day he stands, by universal 
consent, at the head of living poets—a famous Name! 
It is only within the last two or three years, however, 
that he has begun to be popular, his popularity dating 
from the publication of “Enoch Arden,” which by no 
means reveals the hights and depths of his genius, and 
which many a lesser poet, we think, might have rendered 
as effectually as he has done. A tender and pathetic in- 
cident of common life, set to the music of agreeable 
verse, it contained that mysterious touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin, and sent its poet’s name 
abroad, 

‘Upon the wings of all the winds,” 


a “household word” wherever the English language is 
spoken or read. The poem sold largely in England, and 
still more largely in this country, its sale here being in- 
creased by the publication of an illustrated edition of it 
by Messrs. Tilton & Co., of Boston, who, for reasons of 
their own, which do not concern the general public, 
disregarded the usage of the trade as regards the rights, 
real or fancied, of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, in the Ameri- 
can property of the Laureate’s works. The latter, in 
self-defense, issued their illustrated edition of the poem, 
and other editions, illustrated and otherwise, at various 
prices, ranging from ten cents and upwards. The success 
of both of the illustrated editions led their publishers 
into the same field again this year, the results of which 
are illustrated editions of the poet’s complete works by 
both, neither of which are published at this present 
writing ; and two separate publications by Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields are entitled “Gems from Tennyson,” consisting 
of some forty selections from his writings, and the other, 
“Tdyls of the King,” containing, of course, the whole of 
that delightful poem, the finest, we are inclined to 
think, of all his productions. The first of these 
contains thirty-two illustrations by English and American 
artists, the former selected from the well-known and 
beautiful English illustrated edition of his works, the 
American publishers of which are Messrs. Routledge & 
Co., of this city ; the latter drawn expressly by American 
artists, Mr. J. W. Hennessy furnishing five, Mr. Sol Ey- 
tinge, Jr., five, Mr. William Hart two, and Messrs. J. F. 
Kensett, F. 0, C. Darley, 8. Colman, Jr., W. T. Richards, 
Winslow Homer, and C. A. Barry one each, “ Locksley 
Hall,” the opening poem, falls to the share of Mr. Hen 
nessy, whose designs, meritorious as they are, do not do 
justice to his talents. The face of the hero in the first 
is certainly not an English one ; nor is the beach-sand in 
that and the second drawing well rendered, rather re- 
sembling snow than sand. The third—an interior—evi_ 





dently a good drawing, is not well interpreted by the en- 





graver ; the fourth is better, but still not up to the mark 
Mr. Eytinge’s ideal portrait of “Lady Clare Vere de 
Vere” is not well engraved, nor does the type of face se- 
lected by him seem to us a fitting one to represent so 
aristocratic a lady, proud of her old Norman blood. Mr. 
Kensett’s illustration of “Break, break, break,’ conveys 
the wildness and desolation of the sea, but is deficient in 
distance and vastness of sky. Mr. Barry’s portrait of 
Olivia, in “The Talking Oak,” is too plump, to use the 
mildest phrase—the fauit, we think, of most of his female 
figures ; his foliage, however, is well rendered. Mr. Dar- 
ley’s “Lady Clare” reminds us of the piece of music 
which the player said was difficult, and which the hearer 
wished was impossible. Mr. Eytinge’s three designs for 
“The May Queen” (we are going through in course) are 
not good, though the second was evidently pathetic as a 
drawing. Mr. Colman’s “ The splendor falls” is fairly 
successful. Mr. Hennessy’s “Tears, idle tears” is a fine 
drawing, well rendered, but it fails to give us the feeling 
of the poem, which, however, is not his fault, the poem 
itself lying out of the domain of pictorial art. Mr. Ey- 
tinge’s illustration of “Home they brought her warrior 
dead” is not good, though the face of theslain man is very 
touching and pathetic. Mr. Richards’s “Come down, oh 
maid !” is a fine drawing, but it does not embody the sen- 
timent of that delightfully Greek idyl. Mr. Homer’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade” is spirited but faulty, the 
soldier or officer in the foreground not appearing to be 
hurt, while his horse is as dead as the omnibus horses 
which are occasionally seen in Broadway, stiff, stark, al- 
most decaying on the cold pavement. Mr. Hart’s two il- 
lustrations for “ The Brook,” both delicious bits of land- 
scape, are the most successful things in the volume—so 
far, at least, as the American artistic portion of it is con- 
cerned. For the English illustrations, they do not seem- 
to us particularly well chosen. The best are Mr. Hol 
man Hunt’s, whose illustration of the “ Recollections of 
the Arabian Nights,” an ideal Arab floating in his 
silken-sailed shallop, is engraved on one of the title-pages 
of the Farringford edition of Tennyson ; the worst is Mr. 
Millais’s, whose “Eve of St. Agnes” is funny enough 
even from a Pre-Raphael point of view. Thus much 
for the “Gems from Tennyson.” For the “Idyls of the 
King ”"—it is illustrated by thirty-one illustrations, 
twenty by Mr. Sol. Eytinge, Jr., seven by Mr. 8. Colman, 
Jr., three by Mr. J. W. Hyde, and one by Mr. A. V.S. 
Anthony, the engraver, which last four are merely 
initials to the four separate poems which compose this 
rare medieval epic. Mr. Eytinge’s “Enid” drawings are 
not successful. He does better, however, in “ Vivien,” 
whose face, particularly in the first drawing, is beauti- 
fully tempting, being that of a dangerously lovely devil, 
sensuous, passionate, overpowering. The face of Merlin 
in the same drawing is good, in that it preserves the fire 
of youth under the snows of age; it is still better in the 
second, while Vivien’s is poorer, as if she were in some 
sense conguered by his wisdom and majesty. The third 
drawing is not well rendered, the face and neck of 
Vivien being spotty. The little vignette at the end 
of this section of the epic is happily conceived, and finely 
interpreted. The little head-piece, so to speak, of ‘‘ El 
aine” is very winsome and cheery ; the head is beauti- 
fully drawn. The old man in the second drawing of this 
series is a complete success. The best of the “Elaine” 
illustrations is the last, which represents the funeral of 
the “ Lady of Shallott,” who lies in a black barge, which 
an old man slowly pushes along the edge of a rushy 
stream, as dull, we may conceive, as the black-tide which 
sleeps at Lethe’s wharf. The “Guinevere” drawings 
are not successes. So much for Mr. Eytinge’s portion of 
the drawings. For Colman’s, which are, for the most 
part, mere landscapes, their most obvious ‘defect, or char- 
acteristic, if the reader prefers that phrase, is, that they 
smack too strongly of Spain—a charmingly picturesque 
land, in which the genius of Mr. Colman is perfectly at 
home, but which has not hitherto been supposed to be 
the locality of the King Arthur legends. The best, and 
most English, of these Spanish pictures is the one which 
closes “ Enid,” and which represents a party of knights 
crossing a river in fiat-boats; it is a lovely bit of quiet 
landscape worthy of any artist. The castle in Mr. Col- 
man’s drawing, on page 158, is a good specimen of his 
architecture ; equally good is his line of rolling surf on 
page 164. Altogether, we think he has done better than 
Mr. Eytinge. 

When the complete editions of Tennyson, of which we 
have spoken above, shall appear, we may return to this 
subject ; at present we must content ourselves with these 
hasty jottings on the “ Gems” and the “ Idyls.” 

THAT dainty little collection of choice reading, the 
“ Golden Treasury ” series, has just been enlarged by a 
couple of volumes, “ The Sunday Book of Poetry,” edited 
by Miss or Mrs. C. F, Alexander, and “The Ballad Book 
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Trish poet. “The Sunday Book,” as one would be likely | 
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undone—the mass of annotation and dissertation which 


not only for what hé has done, but for what he has left | 
| 
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Press, by one of its correspondents, who says that he 
knew Mr. Dix for thirty years, and that he was always 


to infer from its title, is a selection of sacred verse, drawn | a less judicious editor would have certainly forced upon | known as John Dix, in England, particularly in Bristol, 


for the most part from the standard religious poets, and} us. He gives us the spirit rather than the letter of his | his native city. 


arranged with taste and skill. We have one fault to find | 
with it, in common with most poetical collections, and | 
that is, that the authors represented are occasionally | 
garbled. The compiler refers to this fact in her preface, 

and endeavors to justify it on account of the limited ca 
pacities of children, for whom, by the way, it is chiefly 
designed. We cannot admit the plea, however much we 
might like to oblige a lady, for we hold in these cases 
that an editor has no more right to lay violent hands on 
a writer’s language than on his person—to shorten his 
poem by a stanza than his body by ahead. His words 
may be inferior to those substituted by his editor, still 
they ave his words, and we demand them in their integ- 
rity and entirety. Here are a few instances of the muti- 
lation of which we complain in “The Sunday Book.” 
On page 123sare eight lines, headed “The Pilgrimage.” 
That something is wrong therein is apparent at once, the 
seventh and eight lines not rhyming like those which 
precede them, and not even keeping the measure of the 
poem. What's the trouble, pray? Why, nothing, except 
that the first six lines are merely the beginning of a poem 
of some length which is generally attributed to Raleigh, 
though his claims to its authorship are by no means set- 
tled. What has befallen the concluding couplet of the 
extract We cannot at present state, our copy of Raleigh’s 
poems not being within reach. Turning the leaf—viz., on 
page 124—we find one stanza, and no more, of Ben Jon- 
son’s famous Pindaric Ode, “To the Immortal Memory and 
Friendship of that Noble Pair, Sir Lucius Cary and Sir 
Henry Morison.” On page 132 we have two six-line stan- 
zas, headed “ Mutabhility ;” they are a portion, the second 
and third stanzas, if our memory serves, of Southwell’s 
“Times go by Turns.” The seven lines of Cowley, on 
page 188, are, of course, a fragment from some of his odes. 
A fragment, likewise, is the charming poem commencing 
on page 283, and entitled “ Thanks fora Summer’s Day.” 
lt is an extract from the “ Day Estival” of Alexander 
Hume, a Scottish poet, who published a volume of 
“ Hymns or Sacred Songs” in 1599. The second stanza, 
as given in “ The Ballad Book,” recalls a couplet of Cole- 
ridge’s : 





‘** All trees and simples, great and small, 
That balmy leaf do bear, 
Than they were painted on a wall, 
No more they move or stir.” 
** As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


Here is a beautiful stanza which recalls a line or two of 
Campbell’s song, “Star that bringest home the Bee,” 
something about the smoke of cottages at twilight curl- 
ing yellow in the sun—the exact expression escapes us at 
this moment : 

“ Great is the calm, for everywhere 
The wind is setting down, 
The smoke goes upright in the air, 
From every tower and town.” 

Let us give a couple of stanzas more, for itis not every 
day that we light upon such glimpses of nature in the 
old poets : 

‘* What pleasure then to walk, and see, 
Along a river clear, 
The perfect form of every tree 
Within the deep appear. 
‘The bells and circles on the waves, 
From leaping of the trout, 
The salmon from their holes and caves 
Come gliding in and out.” 

Beautiful, certainly, but the language—is it not suspi 
ciously modern and English for a Scottish poet of the | 
sixteenth century? Of course the extracts have been im-. | 
proved ; how much may be seen by this stanza, which is | 
the original of the last of the two just quoted : 

** The salmon out of cruives and creels, 
Uphailed into scouts 
The bells and circles on the weils 
Through leaping of the trouts.” 


scholarship, and we are thankful for it; reticence like 
his—the reticence of knowledge—is as praiseworthy as it 
is uncommon. Foraclear and succinct account of bal- 
lad literature, especially its English bibliography, we 
know of nothing so good as his preface, which contains 
all that the general reader cares to know of the subject. 
His notes, too, to the different ballads, which are printed 
where they should be, at the end of the volume, and not 
in the body of it, where they would delay the reader, and, 
it may be, perplex his judgment with doubtful questions, 
as of authorship, dates, etc.—matters of importance, when 
discussed at the right time and in the right place—his 
notes, we say, are admirable, brief, and, in most cases, 
convincing. 

Commending “The Ballad Book” to our readers as 
one of the best issues of the “Golden Treasury ” series, 
we give them a taste of its quality in the following bal- 
lad, which there is reason to believe was written at the 
close of the last century by a young widow of Galloway, 
whose husband was drowned while on a voyage to Hol- 
land: 

THE LAWLANDS O° HOLLAND. 


i 
“The love that I hae chosen, 
I'll therewith be content ; 
The saut sea sall be frozen 
Before that I repent. 
Repent it sall I never 
Until the day I dee; 
But the Lawlands o’ Holland 
Hae twinned my love and me. 
II. 
** My love he built a bonny ship, 
And set her to the main, 
Wi’ twenty-four brave mariners 
To sail her out and hame. 
But the weary wind began to rise, 
The sea began to rout, 
And my love and his bonny ship 
Turned withershins about. 
It. 
‘There sall nae mantle cross my back, 
No kaim gae in my hair, 
Neither sall coal nor candle-light 
Shine in my bower mairj; 
Nor sall I choose anither love 
Until the day I dee, 
Sin’ the Lawlauds o’ Holland 
Ha twinned my love and me. 
IV. 
*“*Noo haud your tongue, my daughter dear, 
Be still, and bide content; 
There’s ither luds in Galloway ; 
Ye needna sair lament.’ 
*** O there is nane in Galloway, 
There’s nane at a’ for me. 
I never lo’ed a lad but ane, 
And he’s drowned in the sea.’ ” 


The latest issue of the favorite Tauchnitz series of Brit- 
ish authors, of which Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, of this city, 
is the American agent, is a couple of volumes entitled 
“The Holy Land,” from the pen of Mr. W. Hepworth 
Dixon, of the London Atheneum. They are well spoken 
of by the English papers, many of whom are by no means 
friendly to Mr. Dixon. 


A unique little volume is the “Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
Search of the Picturesque,” an edition of which has just 
been published by Messrs. Roberts Brothers. A “ sensa- 
tion” in its time, like most of the ephemeral productions 
of its clever author, William Combe, it has long been out 
of print, and as good as forgotten by the mass of poeticai 
readers. In fact, it is too easy reading to be remembered, 
except by the curious in such matters, who are apt to 
crowd their memories with just such elaborate trifles. 
The illustrations by Alfred Crowquill are excellent, and 
not the least effective among them are the initial letters 
with which each canto commences. The’ student of 
poetry must have the book in his collection, whether he 





“The Sunday Book” is a dainty little volume, and it 
contains a great many sweet and touching poems. But | 
the lady who has edited it is not exactly our ideal of what | 
an Editor should be, particularly of the poets, whom she , 
mangles, poor fellows, “at her own sweet will.” 

Very differently has Mr. Allingham done his work, which | 
increases the respect we have always entertained for him | 
as a poet. The fact of his being a poet, indeed, has saved 
him from the mistakes, to use no harsher word, that we | 
have just pointed out; for no sincere, right-minded poet 
would ever consent to mutilate the rhymes of his fellows. | 
it has also saved his readers the infliction of indifferent | 
verse, insuring them in advance the best crop of the rich 
field of ballad literature. We can praise him heartily | 


reads it or not. 


The Christian Examiner, heretofore published in Bos- 
ton by Messrs. Walker, Fuller & Co., will henceforth be 
published in this city by Mr. James Miller, who has 8e- 
cured the services of the Rev. Dr. Bellows as its future 
editor. The next number will be published, we believe, 
on the first of January. 

We committed a mistake last week, in common with 
all our city journals, in the brief mention which we made 
of the death of Mr. J. Ross Dix, whom the obituary-mon- 
gers insisted on calling Mr. George Spencer Phillips. 
We followed them in the haste of writing, with the con- 
viction, however, that they Were blundering, a fact which 
has since been confirmed by a note in the Philadelphia 


He was originally a druggist, but, he 
took to literature, editing a paper in Wales, and writing 
the “ Life of Chatterton,” as we announced. Being in great 
distress in 1843, or thereabouts, he was relieved by the 
Literary Fund in London, after which he came to this 
country, and found employment on the Boston Atlas. 
The correspondent in question confirms the opinion we ex- 
pressed of the inaccuracy of Mr. Dix’s sketches of literary 
men, and says that he introduced, on one occasion, anec- 
dotes of himself and Shelley which must have occurred 
fifty years ago, before he (Mr. Dix) was born! We repeat 
the statement without vouching for its truth, our recol- 
lection of poor Mr. Dix’s sketches being vague in the ex- 
treme. The real, bona jide Mr. George Spencer Phillips 





is in this country, and has been for a number of years 
j|past. He edited, for a time, one of our illustrated week- 
| lies, Mr. Frank Leslie’s Journal, we believe ; then he re- 
| moved to the West, where he now remains, editing, if 
| our information be correct, the Chicago Journal. He is 
| known in England, where he wrote a “ Life of Ebenezer 
Elliott,” as “January Searle.” Of his literary career 
here we know nothing, except that he has written a 
novel, entitled “ The Gipseys of Dane’s Dyke,” which was 
published a year or two since by Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields, but did not meet, we fear, with the success which 
it deserved. It was, in many respects, a remarkable 
book. 


FOREIGN. 

THE November number of Fraser contains a paper on 
the late Lord Palmerston, from which we take the fol- 
lowing anecdotes: “It was mentioned to him that his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir George Lewis, had 
been writing letters to Votes and Queries on ‘The Wake- 
fulness of Geese.’ ‘The wakefulness of geese! Why 
the opposition will think he means them; and (what 
is worse) they may say they are the geese that saved the 
Capitol.’ A couple were censured for going to country 
houses without an invitation. ‘Don’t be hard on them,’ 
was his suggestion, ‘for if they waited to be invited, 
they might go nowhere.” And here is a bit of history 
worthy of preservation, if only for the sake of Lord 
Houghton, the poet: “ His first acceptance of high office 
was related by himself the year before last, apropos of a 
bet said to have been made and won by the late Mr. 
Milnes, the father of Lord Houghton, a man of remarkable 
abilities and acquirements, although somewhat of an 
idler in his youth. He was lounging in a club when he 
overhead a college friend saying that something was 
as unlikely as ‘Bob Milnes becoming Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.’ ‘And why should I not become Chancellor 
of the Exchequer?’ ‘Simply because the odds are a 
thousand to one against you.’ “ Will you lay a thou- 
sand to one?’ ‘Yes, in tens.’ ‘Done!’ The bet was 
regularly booked—ten thousand pounds to ten. When 
Percival wrote to Mr. Milnes to offer him the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer, he inclosed the offer with a ten- 
pound note to his friend.” 

Mr. SyDNEY DoBELL, who seldom contributes to the 
newspapers, has the following sonnet in the last number 
of the Athenwum : 

“AT THE GRAVE OF A SPANISH FRIEND, 

“Here lies who of two mighty realms was free : 

The English, Spaniard, who lived England’s good, 

With such a Spain of splendor in the blood 

As, flaming through our cold utility, 

Fired the north oak to the Hesperian tree, 

And flower'd and fruited the unyielding wood 

That stems the storms and seas. Equal he stood 

Between us, and so fell. Twice happy he 

On earth; and surely, in new Paradise, 

Ere we have learn’d the phrase of those abodes, 

Twice happy he whom carthly use has given, 

Of all the tongues our long confusion tries, 

That noblest twain wherein the listening gods 

Patient discern the primal speech of Heaven. 

“ SypNeEY Dosen.” 

Mr. JonN MALCcoum Lupow has recently published an 
interesting volume entitled “The Popular Epics of the 
Middle Ages of the Norse-German and Carlovingian 
Cycles,” in which we find the famous “ Barque Song of 
Altabicar” rendered in this spirited fashion : 

“A cry has arisen from the midst of the mountains of 
the Escualdunac; and the etcheco-jauna (master of the 
house), standing before his door, has opened his ears, and 
has said—‘ Who goes there? what will they with me?” 
And the dog that slept at his master’s feet has roused 


itself, and has filled the neighborhood of Altabicar with 
its barkings. 

“In the pass of Ibaneta a noise resounds; it nears, 
touching the rocks to right, to left ; itis the dull murmur 
of a coming army. Our men have replied to it from the 
mountain-tops; they have blown in their ox-horns ; and 
the etchecojauna sharpens his arrows. 

“They come! they come! what a hedge of spears! 
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how the rainbow-hued banners float in the midst! What 
lightning flashes from the weapons! How many are 
they! Child, reckon them well! ‘One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, 
fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, 
twenty.’ RI De Pe, ene oe | ra 

“Twenty, and thousands more besides! One should aap Mate sel —_ sen : 
lose time in reckoning them. Let us unite our sinewy | Mr. Thomas Hallam will soon publish “The Song of 
arms, let us uproot these rocks, let us fling them from | Solomon, in the North Derbyshire Dialect.” 
the mountain-tops upon their very heads! Crush them! | Mr. William Pinkerton is about to bring out “ Romany 
Kill them ! : , in Europe, a Complete History of the Gipsies.” 

* And what had they do in our mountains, these men | ; ‘ = : 
of the North? why are they come to disturb our peace? | Mr. John Harland. will shortly pubilich « volume ents 
When God makes mountains, it is that men may not | tled “ Modern Songs and Ballads of Lancashire.” 
crossthem. But the rocks fall rolling, they overwhelm; Mr, Thomas Hood edits a Christmas book by the author 


the troops ; blood streams, flesh quivers. QO! how many of “A Bunch of Keys,” to be called “Rates and Taxes, 
crushed bones! what a sea of blood! | | rants Calnneal * 

“Flee, flee, all to whom strength remains, and a horse! | 24 How they were Collected. ‘ , : 
Flee, king Karloman, with thy black plumes and thy red| Mr. Frank Buckland announces a third series of his 


mantle. ‘Thy nephew, thy bravest, thy darling Roland, | “ Curiosities of Natural History.” 
is stretched dead yonder. His courage was of no avail. | 
And now, Escualdunac, let us leave the rocks there: let : hae 
us quickly descend, flinging our arrows at the fugitives. novel, entitled “ Hereward, the Last of the English.” 


“They flee, they flee! Where, then, is the hedge of| Mr. Henry Kingsley announces a new novel, “ Leighton 
spears? Where the rainbow-hued banners floating inthe | Court.” 
midst ¢ lightnings flash no more from their blood-soiled | — y¢; ‘ : 
2 : 5 fiss ge, the or of “ Heir of Redclyffe,” 
weapons, How many are they? child, reckon them well | ae Seg the aaiiee- ee * The ely fe, 


—‘'I'wenty, nineteen, eighteen, seventeen, sixteen, fifteen, , 48 in the press anew book for the young, entitled “ The 
fouricen, thirteen, twelve, eleven, ten, nine, eight, seven, | Prince and the Page.” 
Bix, five, four, three, two, one.’ ; | Myr, William Vernon Harcourt, author of the letters of 
_ “ One!—There is not even one. It is done. Htcheco- | “Historicus,” is about to publish “The Neutrality of 
jeund, you may go in with your dog, kiss wife and chil- | EF ; 
dren, clean your arrows, put them away with your ox- | England Vindicated, a Letter to the President of the 
horn, then lie down over them and sleep. By night, | United States.” 
the eagles shall come and eat their crushed flesh, and the} Mr, Perey St. John announces a new boy’s book, “ The 
bones shall whiten in eternity.” Coral Reef ; or, Adventures in the South Seas.” 

The Rey. F. D. Maurice will soon publish “ The Con- 
flict of Good and Evil in Our Day.” 

Mr. G. W. Fenn will soon bring out a child’s volume, 
| “ Featherland ; or, How the Birds Lived at Greenlawn.” 
| Mr. Charles Merivale, B.D., has in the press “ The Con- 
| version of the Northern Nations.” 

Miss Catharine Winkworth has translated and will soon 
| publish ‘Pastor Fliedner, of Kaisreswerth: a Sketch of 

His Life.” 
Mr. Charles Brooke, the Tuan-Mudah of Sarawak, 
| whatever that may be, has in the press a couple of vol- 
umes, entitled “Ten Years in Sarawak.” 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, author of a “Life of Lawrence 
| Sterne,” and other works, will soon publish “Charles 
| Lamb: His Friends, His Haunts, and His Books.” 

Mr. Sergeant Burke has in preparation “ Celebrated 
; Trials Connected with the Army and Navy.” 
os ee _ | Miss Agnes Strickland has a new novel in the press. 

* Weep, my eyes, scalding tears, weep, weep, weep! | r 72 . eas P 
Bleed, my soul; throb, my heart, heavy with pain! | Mr. W. Wright, of the British Museum, has in prepara- 
When shall my tender one wake from her sleep ? | tion “Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the 

When shall I gaze on my beauty again ? | New Testament,” collected from Syriac MSS., which he 
| has edited, and of which he will present an English 
: translation. 

Mr. Thomas H. Dyer has in the press “ A History of 
| the City of Rome, from its Foundation to the Sixteenth 
| Century of the Christian Era.” 
| Mr. Thomas Nichols has in preparation “ A Hand-book 
| for Readers at the British Museum.” 


Christmas Story Book.” 


The Rev. Charles Kingsley will soon publish a new 





Mr. Epwarb Cavern, the rural postman of Bideford, 
England, has lately published a volume of verse of the 
Clare and Bloomfield order, which contains, among other | 
pleasant things, this pathetic poem : | 


| 
| 


“UNDER THE SNOW. 


‘Sweet little loving thing, low, low, low, 

Down in the cold, cold grave she lies ; 
Deep ‘neath the daisy-knoli under the snow, 

Silenced for ever her carols and cries. 


* Sweet little Dimpled chin, how she would dance ! 
Dear little Laughing eyes, how she would smile! 
Still are her tiny feet now, and her glance | 
Beams not on me for a weary long while. | 


** Dead ! do my neighbors say’ Death is a dream; 
In the mid-Maytime she went out to play; 
Daily I see her by meadow and stream, 
Couch'd ‘mid the goldencups, sunny as they. 


“Sweet little loving thing, low, low, low, 
Down in the cold, cold grave she lies ; 
Deep ‘neath the daisy-knoll under the snow, 
Silenced for ever her carols and cries.” 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





AMERICAN. | Mr. James G, Bertram is announced as having nearly 
Messrs. STRAWAN & Co. announce, “ How to Use the | Peady “The Harvest of the Sea.” 
New Testament,” by Dean Alford; “Simple Truths for | The Rev. Alfred Barry, D.D, has in the press a “ Me- 
Earnest Minds,” by Dr. Macleod; and “The Angels | moir of the late val Charles Barry, R.A.” 
Song,” by Dr. Guthrie. | Dr. D. F. Rennie will soon publish “ Peking and the Pe 
Messrs. Bunce & Huntington have in the press a new | Riagues Seay the first Year of the British Embassy at 
novel by Mr. John Esten Cooke, of Virginia, entitled | Peking. 
“Skurry, of Skurry Hall.” | eG 
Mr. W. J. Widdleton will soon publish “ Reminiscences | ART. 
of Printers, Authors, and Booksellers in New York,” by | ——- 
the late John W. Francis, M.D. It will be published | . THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY. 
only by subscription, in an edition limited to one hundred SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
copies, uniform in size with the same writer’s “Old New| Svcw an exhibition of pictures as that which is now to 
York,” and will contain, in addition to the original ‘be seen at the new building of the Academy can leave 
paper, bearing the above title, sketches of Washington | only one impression on the mind of any educated, not to 
Irving, Fenimore Cooper, Philip Freneau, and other of | say cultivated, person, sensitive to excellence and defect 
our early writers, together with a new portrait of Dr | in the productions of the fine arts, and jealous for the 
Francis, and a fac-simile of his manuscript. good name of his country in this domain—an impression 
Messrs. Appleton & Co, announce “ Buchanan’s Ad | of utter, unredeemed, and hopeless weakness on the part 
ministration on the Eve of the Rebellion ;” “ Mind in | of the majority of the men, who, if they do not claim for 
Nature,” by Henry J. Clerk; “The Life of Stonewal, | themselves the name of “our first artists,” at least ac- 
Jackson,” by John Esten Cooke; “ Goulburn’s Study OF cept, without audible demur, the rights, immunities, and 
the Holy Scriptures ;” “ Sewell’s Principles of Educa_! applauses which belong to those who hold that position, 
tion ;” “ Sigourney’s Life and Letters ;” “History of Henry | and which are freely bestowed upon them by the public. 











For our own part, we have wandered through this col- 
Man ;” “Alden’s Intellectual Philosophy ;” and “The | lection of over three hundred pictures, of which by far 
Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost,” by Archbishop | the greater number are by American artists, with feel- 


Manning. | ings of genuine mortification and despondency. We have 
Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co will speedily publish Gold-| seen many galleries of pictures in this city, but never one 


smith’s “Deserted Village,” illustrated by Hammatt | that gave such lamentable proofs of the absence alike of 


Billings; “Pictures of English Landscape,” by Birket | mechanical skill and of inspiration. When we study the | 


Foster ; “ Home Thoughts and Home Scenes in original | subjects, it seems as if nothing could be more common- 
pocms by eminent authors, and Pictures by A. B. Hough- | place, more made-up, less moved by any genuine motive, 
ton, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel ;” and “ The Cruise | either high or low. When we turn to the execution, we 

f he Frolic,” by the author of “ Dick Ons'ow.” _ find a general low standard ; nothing is thoroughly well 


| 
Mr. W. BLANCHARD JERROLD announces “ A New 


The late Dudley Costello left a volume in the press, | 


| drawn ; there is nowhere any delight in beautiful color 
and, even in laying on what there is, all is the work of 
children. Nowhere on all these walls, except in the 
works of foreigners, and in perhaps two instances among 
our own men, is there any trace of the master’s knowl. 
edge, or of the master’s hand. 

We strive not to be unjust. We wish, if possible, to 
set people at looking for themselves, and then at asking 
for the reasons of the deficiency which, if they are intel- 
ligent, they must find on these walls. Surely, there are 
people enough among us who can see that our artists 
choose very uninteresting subjects; and that there is 
much more bad drawing than good, much more dull, 
weak, or muddy color, than delicate, sweet, and clear. 
We desire that people should ask themselves, then 
“Why do our artists draw so badly? why cannot they 
find something to paint that will interest intelligent, sen- 
sible, cultivated men and women? and why cannot they 
record something of the truth, and acquire somewhat of 
the delicacy of nature?” But, if people do not see these 

deficiencies for themselves, and will not ask these ques- 
| tions, or cannot, then we must assert that we do see 
them, and must both ask the questions ourselves and 
| teach others to ask them. 
| For, these questions having so long remained unasked 
has been productive only of harm to the artists and to 
the public. And the artists ought to perceive that what 
is needed now by them, even more than by the pub- 
lic, is criticism ; and that they ought not to be impatient 
under even what may appear to them to be, and may 
really be, surly, ill-natured, and ill-mannered criticism 
Their only question just now, if they are really desirous 
to advance, should be “ What truth is there in these 
criticisms?” “ Have we such and such defects?” “ Is all 
this that we read in the newspapers personal, envious, 
unjust, slanderous, or is there a good deal of truth in it 
which we had better heed?” Let them be sure that if 
they do not ask these questions, other people will ; and 
that such criticism on their work as has appeared during 
the last two years—first in one newspaper having a large 
| circulation, and then in another, and then in more and 
| more—represents, however inefficiently, however crudely, 
| not the mere notions of a single individual or knot of in 
dividuals, but a movement of the popular mind ; stands 
for the best part of public opinion ; expresses, in what- 
ever fashion the writers are able, what is being said by 
cultivated, thinking people everywhere, and deserves to 
be heeded accordingly. 

Of another thing the artists may be very sure: that i 
they continue much longer to defy the criticism of that 
portion of the public which is now most interested in art 
most observant of it, most difficult to please, they 
will find, before they are ready for the change, that an- 
other large portion of the public has been educated by 
this better informed class, and has assumed a new stand 
ard, and can no longer be depended upon to accept what 
before pleased it. And, before they are ouite prepared to 
admit it, they will find, too, that artists whom they have 
never thought of as rivals have suddenly become the fa- 
vorites of the public; and that a school at which they 
have always been very ready to sneer has suddenly fallen 
heir to all their honors and emoluments. Lest, how 
ever, this very remark be misunderstood, and we should 
be thought to have any special artists or any particular 
school in view, we hasten to declare that we are speak- 
ing only in general terms, and are only stating what, asit 
has always happened in such cases, is most likely to hap- 
pen again. Social and intellectual advancement appear 
to move in waves; we have reached about the lowest 
point that is possible, and we may reasonably hope that a 
new era is not far off. 

This, further, is not to be denied—it is made plain every 
time our only corporate body of artists undertakes any en- 
terprise—that, instead of being intellectually and spirit- 
ually in the advanced guard of oursociety, they are along 
way behind. Nothing that they put their hand to is 
managed with spirit or sagacity. We shall, before long, 
examine the Academy, with a view to show how farit falls 
short of its high pretensions ; but to-day our business is 
with this Artists’ Fund Society, managed by well-known 
members of the Academy, and having, one would think 
the very largest claims upon the good-will and the prac- 
tical efforts of the whole body of artists. Yet what dc 
we see? Here is a collection of pictures which, as we 
have said, and as we have heard others in plenty say, is 
a mortification and a cause of despondency. In the first 
place, the artists ought to care about the charity for whose 
support the exhibition is made. In the second place, they 
‘ought to see to it that, charity or no charity, the public 
gets the worth of its money. But it is not worth, even in 
the present depreciated state of the currency, twenty-five 
| cents to see this collection of pictures ; and, at the same 
| price; the nineteen pages of waste paper called a cata- 
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logue is too dear. And as for the interest taken in the 
charity by the members, let the shameful—yes, with an 
earnest desire to speak no unjust word, we repeat it—let 
the shameful collection of the West Room, which the hon- 
orable officers of the society, whose names ought to be a 
guarantee, are not too honorable to offer to the public at 
auction, bear witness, Every separate man has done his 
worst where he should have done his best ; the spirit that 
has animated the contributors to this charity—and their 
names are printed in a separate list that we may know 
them—is precisely the same as animates the man who 
slips off upon a beggar a mutilated bit of currency that 
he is ashamed to offer to a respectable tradesman, or even 
to a sharp apple-woman at her stand, We forbear to give 
any illustrations of our remarks. If there is the shadow of. 
an exception to their truth it will be found in Mr. J. G. 
Brown’s “ The Coquette’s First Victim.” This is a little 
less cold-scrappy than the rest of the contents of this beg- 
gar’s basket. 

Now, the society will find that the public of to-day is 
not quite the blind, amiable animal that they have 
known for six years. You may hold out a brickbat to an 
elephant, who unwinds his lithe proboscis for an apple, 
once too often. And the empty galleries and the starved 
exchequer will, perhaps, teach these easy gentlemen that 
the patient public has concluded to get something for its 
money henceforward, It will, no doubt, contribute its 
dollars to support the charity for the charity’s sake ; but 
if it is asked to see pictures and to buy them, not even 
for charity’s sake will it waste its time and its money 
over such trash as is on these walls. It prefers to give its 
money outright. 

The artists will say that these are unjust, hard, and ill- 
mannered words. But let not the public believe them. 
We expose to-day, with no pleasure, but with a determin- 
ation to expose it, an attempt which looks almost delib- 
erate upon the public gullibility. The only match tothe 
worthlessness of this show that we remember in New 
York is the late collection of sketches and pictures by 
Mr. Thomas Hicks, one of which very collection, the por- 
trait of Mrs. Stowe, is in this exhibition, and will serve 
as a specimen of the whole. Those who remember that 
farrago will easily understand what they have to expect 
from this. And if the press of our city would speak its 
mind plainly, we should make the officers of this society 
not only heartily ashamed of what they have done to- 
day, but cure them of the will ever to do so discreditably 
again. : 

Next week we shall examine these pictures more in 
detail. Perhaps a dozen clever pictures by foreigners— 
one more than clever, Gérome’s “ Prayer in the Desert ” 
—and an equal number by our own artists, including 
Mr. Charles Moore’s wonderful winter-scene, are all that 
are worthy of notice. 








ART NOTES. 





Tue collection of French, Belgian, and English pictures 
whose coming has been for some time heralded, has at 
last really arrived, and the catalogue is nearly completed. 
It will contain the titles of one hundred and eighty pic- 
tures, many of them the finest specimens of their 
painters’ skill. Among them will be found Gérome’s 
‘ Prayer on the House-tops,” one of the two pictures which 
he exhibited at the salon of last spring. The other, 
‘‘The Reception of the Siamese Ambassadors at the 
Palace of Fontainebleau,” having been painted for the 
French government, could not, of course, be procured 
a fine photograph of it, however, is to be seen at Goupil’s; 
Then, again, there is a remarkable Meissonier, purchased: 
at the sale of the collection of Prince Demidoff for the 
sum of 35,000 francs. No such example of this famous 
master, unrivaled in his peculiar field of microscopic 
finish, and not without remarkable skill in representing 
a certain limited range of characters, has yet been exhib- 
ited in this country. Two pictures by James Tissot, and 
two only, have thus far been brought from over seas— 
the “Faust and Margaret in the Garden,” which was 
lately in Goupil’s gallery, and the “ Margaret at the 
Fountain,” which is now in the Artists’ Fund Exhibition. 
To these this collection will now add another—“ The 
Attempted Elopement”—one of his two contributions to 
the last salon, and thought by many to be his finest work. 
Interesting as it is, however, we cannot think it go inter- 
esting as either the “ Margaret in the Church” or “The | 
Last Walk,” pictures surpassed in tenderness and poetic 
feeling by few, very few, modern productions. Beside 
these names, others familiar to us will be found well 
represented—Edouard Frére, Plassau, Willems, Wappers, 
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certain shades of character, eminently French, are | 
depicted. 

Two names more widely known than these last are those 
of Louis Gallait and Baron Henry Leys. Gallait’s “Jeanne 
La Folle,” exhibited in the Great Exhibition of 1862, and 
of which the original water-color sketch is in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Belmont, will interest lovers of the horrible. 
There are two others by him, “ Art and Liberty.” and 
“ Columbus in Prison.” Baron Leys sends three of the 
pictures which were in the Exhibition of 1862. They 
are the original studies for frescoes made to decorate a 
dining-room in Antwerp. They represent a festival in 
the middle ages: “The Setting out of the Guests,” “The 
Arrival,” and “Preparing for the Banquet.” The Eng- 
lish contributions to this collection are not as valuable as 
we could wish. We shall have the opportunity of com- 
paring the work of Cooper and Lee with that of our own 
fossils. Maclise sends us his “Macbeth Startled by the 
Ghost of Banquo,” while the newer men are represented 
only by the one best known to us Americans, F. Leigh- 
ton, whose pictures, however, are always welcome. 

STATUETTES and busts of President Lincoln are becom- 
ing quite numerous. In many of them the likeness is 
reasonably well preserved, but they almost all fail in the 
figure. At Mr. Schaus’s gallery we have examined a 
statuette by Mr, A. Kneesi, which just lacks a little more 
simplicity and unconsciousness to be good, It was Mr. 
Lincoln's absolute freedom from the least suspicion of 
conventional manners, his ease and freedom, that made 
artificial people think him awkward. At Mr. Knoedler’s 
there is a very finely finished bust of the late President 
by an Italian sculptor, Pio Fedi, of Florence, which is 
worth looking at. It is worked up very delicately with 
what must, we think, be called a finical niceness of de- 
tail. The hair, the collar, the neck-tie, the very seam in 
the back of the daintily fitting coat, are given, and the 
impression is hardly that of the subject's individuality, 
which had little of the dandy in its composition. Work 
like this belongs to the species “furniture ;” it has not 
the force of sculpture. But, it is clever of its kind, 


Mr. TOWNEND GLOVER, whose name, by the way, is 
always getting misspelled “Townsend,” has received 
from a French society the gold medal for the best ento- 
mological collection. Mr. Glover is an Englishman by 
birth—that is to say, he was born at sea, on an English 
vessel, of English parents; his childhood was passed in 
Brazil, he was educated in Germany, and finally marricd 
an American lady, and settled in Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
He is a man of various talent, ingenious in many ways, 
learned in many directions, but with his strongest lean- 
ing, perhaps, to the science of entomology. We doubt if 
any man in America knows the insect-world more thor- 
oughly and practically than he, and he has applied his 
knowledge with persevering energy and curious skill to 
the investigation of the history and habits of the more 
noxious members of this populous society. His ingenuity | 
contrives innumerable ways of preserving them ; and he 
has perfected valuable inventions for recording his in- 
vestigations ; new processes for taking casts of their 
bodies and separate parts; new methods of engraving 
his drawings ; methods and processes which he surrounds 
with no mystery, and shuts up by no penalities. Why 
should he? No one who has not equal skill with himself 
can use them. But it is more with his artistic skill than 
with his mechanic or scientific that we are concerned. 
His water-color drawings of butterflies, moths, and cole- 
optera have long made him a local fame among his towns- 
men, and men like A. J. Downing, Charles Downing, Dr. 
Grant, and Mr, Edwards well knew what were worth his 
keen observation, his tenacious memory, his most skillful 
hands. At one time he applied himself to making casts 
of fruits and vegetables, which were afterwards colored 
by him with close following of nature, and, when finished, 
in form, in weight, in size, and in color, deceived the un- 
wary and delighted those who knew. Of course, decep- 
tion was not the object, nor art either, but use; and his 
intention was to enable country societies, as well as the 
richer ones of the cities, to have complete collections of 
all the approved varieties of fruits and vegetables. His 
own collection, of which he preserved all the molds, was 
very extensive ; but we believe that, after selling it to the 
government, he became discouraged—though it was hard 
to discourage him—with the apathy of the country 
people, and never made another. His skill in drawing is 
exquisite, his accuracy most scholarly, and his sense of 
form most delicate. There is nothing creative in his 
genius; but the perfection to which he carries his work 
entitles him to this cordial recognition on our part, and 
mention among art and artists. 














and Toulmouche—in whose pictures one hardly knows 
which to admire more, the manual dexterity, the art of 
he execution, or the delicacy and penetration with which 


MEssks. ALFRED MARME & Son; of Tours, will publish 
in November “The Holy Bible after the New Vulgate 
Translation; with Designs by Gustave Doré.” It will be 











published in two volumes folio. The designs are two 
hundred and thirty in number, and each page is orna- 
mented with wood-cut borderings and other illustrations 
by Giaconnelli. The price will be 200 franes. 

Mr. KNoEDLER has just received a few copies, in chro- 
molithograph, of John Leech’s sketches in oil of subjects 
contributed to Punch. In 1862, Mr. Leech exhibited in 
London a large number of ,these sketches in oil, which, 
though they did not add greatly to his reputation, for he 
had not much technical skill except with the‘lead-pencil, 
yet made him known, perhaps, more extensively. The 
original drawings for the wood-cuts in Punch were 
enlarged by a mechanical process and transferred to 
canvas, and Mr. Leech then worked them up and colored 
them. In execution they are strong and coarse, but the 
humor of incident and much of the facial expression is 
preserved. The old servant who has the young lady in 
charge, and whe expostulates with her on her determina- 
tion to take the hedge, could not have been surpassed by 
Hogarth ; how full of expression that podgy forefinger! 
The scene on the croquet lawn might have been better. 
A game of croquet would make a very pretty subject, and 
Leech has failed here where he seldom faiied—in the 
faces and figures of his women. Best of all, however, is 
the little boy on the Shetland who is bent on swimming 
the ditch : 

‘Hold hard, Master George, It’s too wide, and uncommon 
deep!" 

* All right, Ruggles, we can both swim!” 

Here we have Leech at his best. The pony and the boy 
are both incomparable. All youth is in them, and, may 
we not say, all England is in them ? 





MUSIC. 
MUSICAL NOTES. 
DOMESTIC, 





Tue Italian opera season in Chicago has been opened 
by Mr. Grau with “Trovatore,” followed by “Faust” 
and “Favorita,” the latter for the re-appearance of Gaz 
zaniga, the former for the débuts of the new singers of 
his company. Long telegrams describing each night's 
performance have been sent to the morning paper which 
refuses to notice the opera in New York. From all that 
we have heard about Grau’s singers, they are really 
meritorious and form a very good company. Grau will 
take them in a few weeks to Havana, and in the spring 
they may be heard in this city. 

MARETZEK has produced no novelty at the New York 
opera house since “ Crispino e¢ la Comare,” an opera which 
seems to have fairly taken hold of public favor. Its 
pretty, sparkling melodies and felicitous concerted pieces 
are heartily appreciated, and receive excellent interpreta 
tion from Maretzek’s artists. “Rigoletto” and “Fra 
Diavolo” have been revived with Mazzoleni as the lead- 
ing attraction, and Zucchi has renewed her successes in 
“Norma.” The preliminary rehearsals of “ L’Africaine” 
have actually commenced. 

In concerts the leading feature of the past few days 
has been the resumption of ‘Theodore Thomas's Symphonic 
Soirées, introducing a new singer in Madame Fleury 
Urban. , 

M. JEWIN PRUME, a young violinist who comes from 
Belgium by way of Mexico, gave a concert at Irving Hall 
last week. Though young, he is one of the most finished 
and gifted violinists ever heard here, and will make a bril- 
liant success. 

WEULTI, the pianist, has been engaged by Mr, Grover 
for a western tour. 

ParRePA is meeting with the same success in the 
western cities that marked her performances here. 

RicwHard Coker, the boy soprano, has not succeeded 
in his concert tour. He sang well, but could not draw 
paying audiences, 

FOREIGN. 

ADELINA Parti is to be the Julict in Gounod’s new 
opera, “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

Lizst has distributed all the money he made by his 
concerts in Pesth to the poor of that town. 

GIUGLINI, the tenor, whose insanity has been referred 
to in these columns, has died at Pesaro, in his fortieth 
year, 

“T/AFRICAINE” 
seventieth time. 


was lately produced in Paris for the 


AvBrr’s “ Bayadere” is to be revived in Paris. 

MADAME PENCO, who, for a year or two back, had dis- 
appeared from public life, is again singing at the Italian 
opera in Paris with her old success. 


TurEY are having a difficulty at Westminster Abbey 











about organ-blowers, Two are employed atthe salary of 
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one hundred shillings per year. By t the addition of a 
pneumatic touch, requiring more wind, a third blower is 
needed, and the dean and chapter declare they cannot 
bear the additional expense. 

DupREz’s new opera, “Joan of Arc,” has been twice 
announced and twice postponed because Brunetti, the 
prima donna, first had a cold and then lost her father, 

BALFE is writing a new comic opera, which will be pro- 
duced in London this winter. 

A SUBSCRIPTION is being taken up in London for the 
relief of Charles Torn, a son of the late C, E. Horn, the 
composer, who is in a state of destitution. The widow 
of C. K. Horn is, we believe, giving music lessons in this 
city. 

Hanrnison, the tenor, is again dangerously ill. 

Tue London Orehestra has coined a new and frightful 
word with which to refer to an opera singer. It calls 
Madame Sherrington “an excellent embodier” of the part 
of Jnez in “'The African Girl.” 

Herr Majesty’s Theater, London, has opened with 
“Faust,” followed by “ Fidelio,” “ Don Giovanni,” and 
* Der Freischiitz.” 

A curr1ous testimonial to the late Mr. Wallace took 
place lately at the Town Hall, Leeds, where Dr. Sparks, 
the organist, played a memorial fantasia, selected from 
airs in Wallace’s different operas, and preceded by the 
“Dead March” in “Saul.” He also gave a similar per- 
formance in memory of Lord Palmerston, playing marches 
by Beethoven, Handel, and Mendelssohn; “ Blessed are 
the dead,” by Spohr ; “I know that iy Redeemer liveth,’ 
“* Angels ever bright and fair,” and Becthoven’s “ Halle. 
lujah ” from the “ Mount of Olives.” There was a large 
attendance on this occasion, but not so many as at the 
Wallace memorial performance. 





AvuGusta BorNHOLT, an oratorio singer from Copen- 
hagen, has appeared in concerts in Edinburgh with sue- 
cess, 

Mr. LEvey, a violinist, 
English provincial towns by appearing in a drama in- 
tended to convey an 
follow the footsteps of Paganini. 


is making a sensation in the 
idea of the fatalism supposed to 
He takes the leading 
part, and personates the great violinist with much effect, 
acting well and playing the violin marvelously. 

Tu popularity of © Rigoletto” is reviving in Europe. 
At Vienna it has just been produced with De Murska as 
Gilda, and in Paris with La Grange in the same part, 





COMMUNICATIONS 


IF TIE METROPOLITAN PRESS. 
THE 


FAULTS ¢ 
To tne Eprron or tOUND TABLE: 
Tur Rounp TABLE of the 4th inst. 
of the leading dailies of New 


The editorial in 
in regard to the policy 
York in the matter of news, calls attention to a most im- 
portant subject. There can be no doubt that the policy 
pursued by the Asseciated Press of this city in the collee- 





tion of telegraphic news has been injuriously restrictive 
of the enterprise of the metropolitan press, and estab- 
lished a low standard of ability in this particular at least, 
where the standard should be the highest. 
sources and financial ability of the 





great papers of the 


The re- | for condemnation, 
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in discouraging the establishment of competing lines. It 
would hardly be credited that in the existing contracts 
of the Associated Press with these companies, the news. 
paper publishers bound themselves to an exclusive use of 
their lines for the transmission not only of the reports 
of the association, but also of the special news reports 
which they might have cccasion to transmit ; and further, 
that they would not during the continuance of the con- 
tract take stock in, or aid in the establishment of, compet 
ing lines, and prohibiting their employees also from taking 
stock in such lines. This contract has nearly expired, 
and the association is now about to make new contracts, 
Some of the members of the association are not disposed 
to submit to such restrictions in the future. And it is 
probable that some of the more objectionable features 
will be omitted in any new contract that may be made. 

Although the terms of this contract, legally and 
equitably, were binding only upon the New York Asso- 
ciation, its principal agents being in the interests of the 
telegraph monopolies, they have been enforced upon all 
papers receiving news from the association, the penalty 
of any fractiousness having been the deprivation of the 
association reports, including the European news, of 
which it had secured the monopoly, as before stated. 

The western press having more independence and 
stamina than that of the East, refused to be bound by 
that rule of the association restricting them in regard to 
special news reports to the national and state capitals, 
and have established a very extensive system of specials 
from important points. And thus to-day exists the re- 
markable fact that the leading papers of Chicago and 
Cincinnati not only rival but excel the metropolitan 
journals in the variety and fullness of their news re- 
ports, and are really more metropolitan in their character 
than the wealthy and immensely profitable newspapers 
of this city. 

The successful establishment of the United States and 
other competing telegraph companies will eventually break 
up this system, and emancipate the press of this city from 
the shackles which have thus far crippled it. It is unques- 
tionably for the interests of the press, as well as the com- 
munity generally, that strong and healthy competition 
should exist in the telegraph business, and such a distri- 
bution of its patronage should be made as will aid in the 
establishment and development of such competition, 
The press generally appreciate this fact, and look to the 
association in any new contract which may be made to free 


them from the restrictions which have heretofore made | 


them parties to an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 

the telegraph monopolies. This will be the first step 

towards the elevation of the charaeter of the press, not 

only of this city, but of the country, and of progress 

towards making it worthy of the nation and of the times. 
te tt 





ABOUT 
To THE 


“THE REIGN OF 
The 


SCARLET.” 


Eprror or RounpD TABLE: 


The article on the “ Reign of Scarlet” which appeared 


ing for the loved ones exposed to hardships and death— 
not many of these ‘thousands can now be found rushing 
headlong into pleasure and extravagance, And surely to 
not one of the vast multitude now enduring the broken ° 
hearted grief for loved ones who died on the battle-field , 
in the hospital, or, worse than all else, the lingering 
death of the rebel prison—to not one of these can a gay 
life have any attraction, 

No one can deny that during these dreadful years the 
women of our land proved themselves equal to the emer- 
gency. They certainly did something to encourage and 
relieve the faithful soldiers who sacrificed so much for 
their country. And now, in a quiet, unassuming way at 
home, there are many whosé influence over husbands, sons, 
and brothers is on the side of temperance and purity, truth 
and righteousness ; on the side of justice and kindness to all 
classes, of mercy towards those who have sinned against 
their God and their country. The writer of the article 
alluded to must have had in mind a very small portion of 
the women of the land. The gay and fashionable ladies 
of New York do not number half the women of New 
York, nor do they outnumber the quiet, home-staying, 
but intelligent and refined, women to be found in the 
smaller towns and villages. Among them there are 
young ladies who do not “ spend one-third of their time on 
the street, one-third at the looking-glass, and the remain- 
der in close and confidential relations with some one of 
half a dozen different young men,” and there are mothers 
who do not teach their daughters that these things are 
the chief aim and object of life. 

It is evident that there is a prevalent spirit of worldli- 
ness which is alarming. There is an increased desire for 
riches and a corresponding love of display. Men are hur- 
rying to heap up gold, and women are lavish in spending 
it. In some circles the demands of social life are such 
that if they are fully met there is left no time nor inclin- 
ation for anything beside. But all over our land there 
are mothers who realize the responsibility resting upon 
them, and endeavor to fulfill in the best manner every 
duty—who strive to educate their children, not only with 
reference to this life, but to that which is to come. And 
there are young ladies whose cultivation of heart and in- 
tellect fit them for any position or responsibility. We 
cannot allow that our worthy “ great-grandmothers,” 
noble-hearted, pure-minded, and elegant as they were, 
| Surpassed i in anything that is lovely and of good report 
| many women of the present day. 

Some of the customs now too common we wish the 
writer of the article had discussed more fully. Their evil 
tendencies should be clearly set forth. We rejoice that 
TuE Rovunp TABLE, which has for its aim the highest 
good of society in all directions, admits within its 
columns discussions on the follies and errors of the times. 
If it continue to do so, it cannot fail of accomplishing 
great good. But the picture drawn to represent the 
American woman in this article is so lamentable and 
disgraceful to her that, if we could deem it truthful, we 
should think the nation utterly forsaken of God, and 
that the dread experiences just passed, instead of being 








in a late number of Te Rounp TABLE, if it presents a |the refiner’s fire, designed to purify—to bring out the 
true view of American society, should be read with shame | pure gold—have been but the beginning of sufferings 


and sorrow. 
we must yet believe that the state- 
ments in that article were exaggerated, and the impres- 


metropolis of the Union should be used in sucha manner | sion designed to be given by it unjust to the women of 


as to make them superior to those of the smaller cities | America. 


and towns. Under the present system, however enter 
prising the publishers of a New York daily paper may | 
be, their enterprise is cramped and restricted, and the | 
country deprived of the legitimate results of such enter- 
prise. 

It is true that some publishers have desired to improve 
this condition of atfairs, but they have not been able to 
see their way clear to the accomplishment of this object. 
The asssociation many years ago secured a monopoly of 


| 


the European news received at Halifax, and subsequently | 
at Farther Point, Quebec, and Newfoundland. 
telegraph lines to these points have been, and continue to | 


As the | ferent to the situation, cannot be true. 


That there 


(the late war, who could not comprehend the problems, 
full of solemn interest, which were to be solved by the 
nation, is undeniably true. If their minds were not | 
aroused and their souls stirred within them during the 


contest, We cannot expect, now when the sound of war | 


has passed away, that they will be interested in the great 


questions yet to be settled. But that the mass of Ameri- 


| can women were ignorant of the peril and distress into | 


which the country was plunged, or in any degree indif. | 
And if the matter | 
were investigated, we think it would appear that of those 


be, monopolies, no paper not in connection with the|who are plunging into extravagance and vain display, 


association can get this news, and this fact alone has 


compelled publishers of newspapers to become and re_ 
and submit to its 
restrictions. While the association has undoubtedly 
proved economical to the papers comprising it, and 
enabled it to limit the number of influential papers, 
it has destroyed the competition in journalism demande 


main members of the association, 


by the interests of the public, and, as before remarked, | 


lowered the standard and impaired the reputation of the 


| 





mnctropolitan press. 


many are the wives and daughters of men whose incomes 
have been suddenly increased by taking advantage of the 
misfortunes of the country, or those whose husbands, | 
fathers, or brothers were either opposed to the prosecu- 
tion of the war or too indifferent : 
their lives in battle, give their money to support govern- 
ment, or aid and comfort the thousands of brave men who | 
so nobly did their part in the great work of maintaining 


law and order in our land. It must be so, for bad as 


human nature is, there cannot be found many of those | 


It has also proved vastly advantageous to the telegraph | women who followed events during the four long weary 
companies (the American and Western Union) with | years, who lived in them day by day—carrying constantly | the article alluded to, but we cannot subscribe to it as 


which contracts were made, in confining the business of | 


the press of the whole country to those companies, and 


the burden of anxiety for the welfare and preservation of | 
the country, and the agony of hoping and fear- 


are women—old and young—who | 
r- | | have had no appreciation of the horrors and miseries of 





But while we confess there may be ground | and perils designed to punish and finally destroy us utterly. 


But this is not our doom, and I trust that on a more 
careful survey some hopeful signs will present themselves, 
which your correspondent will not fail to reveal to us. 
We agree heartily with the writer in hatred of un- 
| necessary display in dress and the blind following of any 
fashion that may be introduced. But even in this mat- 
ter, is it not true that the majority of ladies prefer quiet 
colors and modest simplicity of style? As to the color, 
| red, to which such strong objection is made, we know 
|not why it may not be to some extent admissible. 
Should not a lady’s dress in some degree conform to the 
|indications of nature? Autumn flowers and autumn 
| folige are always bright and cheerful, as if to compensate 
for the chilly winds and cold frosts so soon to follow. 
Until recently, dark colors have prevailed for several 
| years. There is always a tendency to rush from one ex- 
| | treme to the other. Very few women follow the extreme 
| of any fashion, and very many vary styles to suit their 
| own ideas of taste and propriety. We fear the matter 
of ladies’ dress will continue to be the subject of discus- 
|sion as long as the world stands. Tastes differ, and 
in dress and style of living can never be 
peame-ygn But there can be, and there will be, a high- 
toned public opinion which is opposed to everything 
merely frivolous or for vain and foolish display, and 
| which will uphold everything that is virtuous and holy. 
We welcome every effort in that direction, and honor 
| the motives which undoubtedly prompted the writing of 





| 


telling the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
A Lapy READER 
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eTaers. ‘he accepted them reluctantly and was simply trav- 


Coetanen's tates. “the National Academy of De- 'eling about on business connected with his posi- 


Not One Dollar for the Bishop. 


Political Clubsin America. aa Ba ; tion as Lieutenant-General. But since then he has 
REVIEWS : ; Music: _ been on other tours, and lately has paid a visit of 
Poetry of the Orient. | Set eaten. several days’ duration to the metropolis. This was 
Life of Abraham Lincoln. | COMMUNICATIONS : — wae 
Faults of the Metropolitan ; well enough in itself; but there were incidents con- 
ere Press. ‘nected with it which do hi lit. It w 
De Vane. | The Reign of Scarlet again. | nec ed with it which do him no credit. It would 
ienaciahacnmtgiiiteal | EprTortats : | have been well for him, well for the position which 
JateRABiaNa : , A_ Plain Talk with General | he fills so ably, and well for the country which holds 
American. Grant. , ‘ 
Foreign. | The New English Cabinet. him in such high esteem, if the daily press had not 
The last Railroad Accident. a 
ANNOUNCEMENTS : | Conmmarcarmenscn : |recounted them to the public. Would that he had 
American, London, possessed one true friend to dissuade him from yield- 


Foreign. _ Boston. : ‘s 
. ing to the allurements which were so adroitly placed 


before him. But he yielded, and the scandal has ere 
this coursed along the electric wires throughout the 

length and breadth of the land. 
SS" | Who were the men with whom Licutenant-General 
T H E R O U N D T A B L E . | Grant consorted during his stay in New York? 
| Prominent among them was one George Wilkes, a 
— | notorious “ sporting man,” and editor of a so-called 

New York, Sarurpay, NovemBer 25, 1865. 
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: “ sporting” paper published in this city. This is the 
: | persor. who, a few years since, went to’ England as 
| the champion of a low fellow by the name of Heenan, 
Tur Rounp Tasie appears this week with sup-| and backed him in his fight with an equally low 
plementary pages, by which greater accommodation | fellow named Tom Sayers. The last-mentioned person 
is afforded to advertisers, and the literary depart-| | has never been in this country that we are aware of; 
| andasfor Heenan and Wilkes, we are sure that neither 
|of them ever gained admittance into the society of 
TABLE now presents more announcements of pub-| gentlemen, still less of ladies, Concerning Wilkes, 
against his personal 
thus adds not a little to its general value and interest. | character. All we know or care to know about 
It is the purpose of its conductors-to make every | him is, that he is not a person of whose acquaintance 
ja true gentleman would venture to boast. We hear 
}of him as figuring at prize-fights, billiard matches, 
wants of the reading and literary public; and it is | anq horse-races, rather than in the society of the in- 
with no little pleasure that they point to the increas- | telligent and refined. Yet, this is the man with whom 
ing interest manifested in the various fields of liter- | Lieutenant-General Grant went out to ride. Together 
ature, as shown by the advertising columns of this | they viewed a display of what a daily paper terms 
ieee after | : the crack horse-flesh of the vicinity.” The prom- 
. ee é inent sporting men of the city, we learn from the 
literary news will find it essential to search the col-! me paper, were present, as might be expected. 
umns devoted to business notices, as wellas to peruse | Reading of this, we instinctively recur to Washington, 
those more especially devoted to literary matters. 


_ments are rendered still more complete. THE Rounp 


lishers than any weekly journal in the country, and| we have never heard a word 


department of the paper keep pace with the 





week’s issue of Toe Rounp TABLE. 


” 


as to consort with the leading “ sporting men 
day, and view “the crack horse-flesh of the vicinity.” 
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for not paying to high officials the deference due to 
their parition, i if not to them in ponent 


THE NEW ENGLISH CABINET. 


[THE not unexpected death of the veteran minister 
who has for the past six years guided English 
policy has given the press of that country the oppor- 
tunity for a great variety of conjectures regarding the 
succession. There is no doubt that the unity of 
counsels which has lately prevailed was owing 
almost solely to the personal influence of Lord Palm- 
erston. The original formation of the present 
cabinet was considered quite a miracle of political 
craft; and the harmony which has succeeded has 
been no less astonishing in the eyes of a nation which 
has been long accustomed to the impatient rivalry of 
ambitious statesmen. Lord Palmerston alone could 
have formed such a cabinet, he alone could keep such 
a cabinet together. He being the most popular man 
in England, because England recognized in him the 
personification of the nation, it was a hopeless task 
on the part of other statesmen to endeavor to oust 
him, while to accept office under him was not diffi- 
cult, both because he was so good-natured, and 
because he, of all men, best knew and best served 
England. Thus the phenomenon was scen of several 
statesmen who were earnest aspirants for the premier- 
ship coming together under the leadership of a rival 
—men of quite antagonistic precedents waiving their 
own views in subordination tothose of another. The 
cabinet as originally formed, and as now existing, 
consists of three distinct factions; it is by no means x 
compact party. First the old line aristocratic “ Re- 
volution-family ” whigs, the disciples of Fox and 
Grey, at the head of whom are Earl Russell, the Duke 
of Somerset, Sir George Grey, Earl Granville, Lord 
Westbury, and Sir George Lewis. Secondly, the 
“Peelites,” or free-trade conservatives, consisting of 
the Duke of Neweastle, the Duke of Argyle, Lord 
Ripon, Sir Roundell Palmer, Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Herbert, and Mr. Cardwell, Thirdly, the radicals, 
well represented in ability if not in numbers by Mr, 


' “pf . . . re +4 4 
‘and wonder if he would have lowered himself so far} Thomas Milner Gibson and the Hon, Charles Pelham 
of his] Villiers. Of those mentioned, Sir George Lewis, thie 


Duke of Newcastle, and Lord Herbert have died, and 


A PLAIN TALK WITH GENERAL GRANT. | We think of Liecutenant-General Grant’s honored | Lord Westbury has resigned in consequence of a vote 
\ JE are glad to know that General Grant has left | predecessor in office, and ask if the venerable Winfield | of censure passed by the House of Commons. Lord 
New York. Not but that we deem his presence | Scott would accompany sucha man as George Wilkes | Cranworth, regular whig, has succeeded to the chiui- 

an honor to any city, but for his own sake we rejoice | to a popular race-track to see a lot of horse- jockeys | cellorship, and the Earl of Clarendon, another regular 
that he has gone elsewhere. Proud of him as our; show off a pack of race-horses. We recall the name of | whig, has already become Secretary of State in place 


Lieutenant-General ; admiring him as the deliverer of Abraham Lincoln, and resent as a personal affront,| of Earl Russell. 


The variety of politics, therefore, 


his country at a time when it seemed almost doubtful | | the thought that, with all his peculiarities, he would | remains nearly as distinct 4s before ; the cord which 


whether its armies would succeed or trail their | have allowed himself to be chaperoned about New 


has hitherto bound them is broken. It is true that 


banners in the dust; reverencing him as a moral hero | York by a leading “sporting man.” We are not|Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
in that he showed that he could be magnanimous in | Unmindful of the fact that a public man is, by virtue | greatly modified his views since he entered the cabin- 
the hour of victory as well as brave in the day of | of his office, ofttimes compelled to meet those whom | et. He was formerly a disciple of the conservative 
battle, we regretted more deeply than we have the | he would spurn in private. We make all due allow- | doctrines of Peel, and the staunchest of the champion: 


heart to express his conduct during his stay in the | ance for the persistency with which persons of low | of Episcopacy. 
metropolis. We are no hero-worshipers, but there associations will foist themselves upon their betters ; 


He is now looked upon as, if not a 
radical at all points, at least verging toward racical- 


was that in this man that could not but win our| but we are unable to excuse the Lieutenant-General | ism, and already the advocate of free trade and a 


respect. There is certainly stuff in him that heroes | of the United States for meeting, on terms of famil 


are made of. Less than five years ago he was a plain iarity, men who have yet to cross the threshold of 


tanner in the West, respected by all with whom he | decent society. Those who seck his society are not tc 
came in contact, beloved by those who knew him}blame. Dogs will follow men, and show signs o 
best.. To-day his name is mentioned with honor by | delight at the recognition of their presence. The re 


- | broader suffrage. 

These three factions, then, are now left without the 
»}/link which the name and influence of Palmerston 
f|made necessary. Earl Russell has, for the time, as- 
- | sumed the seat left vacant by the late venerable Pre- 


the civilized world. He ranks with the great com- | sponsibility attaches to the men, not to the curs. So|mier. Whether he will continue in it is a question, 


manders of history. Henceforth he will be men-| is it as regards the human species, 
tioned in the same category with Napoleon and| by the company he keeps, and he who consorts witl 


A man is known 


and a question which must be decided within a few 
1} months at the furthest. The fate of the new Premicr 


Wellington and Washington, as a general who led | characters whom good society eschews must expect to | will depend upon contingencies which he has never 


great armies to victory and ever stood ready to treat | be judged accordingly. 
a vanquished foe with the magnanimity that only| We speak thus plainly because of the high esteen 


before been called upon to face. There are at least 
1 | two persons, now members of the cabinet, who are sup- 


great minds are capable of. And when he had won| in which, in common with the American people, we | posed to be aspirants to the premiership ; one of them is 
his last and greatest triumph and a nation was re-| hold General Grant. The country owes him a debt, | certainly so. These are William E. Gladstone, at 
joicing over the overthrow of one of the vastest re- | for the payment of which no emolument that it can | present Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Earl Gran- 





bellions of history, instead of entering, in the réle of | offer him is too great. But he owes it to himself, to | ville, at present President of the Council. Mr, Glad- 
victor, the city which for four years had resisted all | the country, and to his high position, to keep at a istone is universally acknowledged to be the ablest 


assaults, he quietly hastened to his oftice in Wash- 


ington and made arrangements for the reduction of 


our armies. There was something grand in this. 
What wonder, then, that the people regarded him 
with such high respect! It would have been a 
greater marvel if that measure of respect had been 
withheld. 


class of the community. When first he left the 
capital and received at every step the ovations of a 
grateful people, there was reason for believing that 


that is no reason why a proper degree of respect | 
should not be paid to our rulers on the one hand, and 
the rulers, on the other, should not maintain the self- 


respect that is due to their office. The existence of 
Latterly, however, his course has pained the better | the former is, in great measure, dependent upon the | 


respectful distance the men whom he has allowed to | man in the House of Commons, and one of the most 
associate with him in this city on terms of such famil- | popular men in the country. His recent course, fa- 
iarity. True, ours is a democratic government, but | 


vorable to liberal ideas, has already marked him out 
as the coming man. Without him the present cab- 


‘inet could mot exist a day, for the recent elections 
| have resulted in the choice of a Parliament of which 


a majority are undoubtedly disciples of Gladstonian 
politics, Being so great a power in Parliament and 


latter. And if the highest officer in the army sees fit in the cabinet, Mr. Gladstone is thus able to hold the 


to hob-nob with horse-jockeys and “sporting men” | Premier in terrorvem, and stands in a position in which 
generally, huw can any one complain of the people | he can take immediate advantage of a mistake on the 
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part of Earl Russell. Earl Granville is the most ele- 
gant and accomplished gentleman at the English 
court. Always courteous and good-tempered, pos- 
sessing manners which conciliate the good-will of 
adversaries, and thoroughly experienced and able in 
official life, no man could gather about him so strong 
a support from the liberal and wealthy aristocracy. 
There seems to be no doubt that he is also the decided 
favorite of the sovereign. The fact that he is so uni- 
versally well liked, so entirely competent, and in 
such favor with the crown, makes him a rival 
whom Earl Russell can by no means despise, An- 
other difficulty with which the new Premier will 
have to contend will be a want of brilliant supports 
in the House of Commons. Sir Roundell Palmer, with 
the exception of Mr. Gladstone the only powerful or- 
ator on the ministerial benches that is left, looks for 
a promotion to the chancellorship and the lords at 
the convening of Parliament. Lord Cranworth, the 
present Chancellor, accepted office, after the retire- 
ment of Lord Westbury, with the understanding that 
he was to hold it only during the recess. As Sir 
Roundell Palmer is Attorney-General, the chancellor- 
ship is due to him on the rotatory principle. Thus, 
instead of haying three pillars of strength in the 
House of Commons—Palmerston, Palmer, and Glad- 
stone—the ministry will have only the last. This can- 
not fail to put the Premier still more at the mercy of 
Mr. Gladstone. It remains to be seen who will be se- 
lected to help him in managing the House. Doubt- 
less Earl Russell would be charmed to welcome Lord 
Stanley to the cabinet ; but Lord Stanley is shrewd, 
and bides his time. He would be a valuable acces- 
sion to any ministry, 

Still another dilemma which faces Earl Russell is 
the question of reform, ‘of which he was once the apos- 
t'e, but about which he has been strangely silent of 
late. Very many of the new whig members of Parlia- 
ment are certainly strenuously favorable to further re- 
form, and these will be led by Mr. Gladstone. But 
there is, with equal certainty, a minority of the new 
whigs opposed, as Lord Palmerston was, to the agita- 
tion of that question; and, from past experience, it is 
to be conjectured that some of the most powerful men 
in the ministry will not favor reform; this may be said 
of the “liberal conservatives” and of the more mod- 
crate old whigs. The Queen herself, as far as she has 
evinced any feeling on the subject, is believed to be 
inimical to it. Thus it will be apparent that Earl Rus- 
sell has succeeded to other difficulties besides the set- 
tlement of American demands, and that his position 
is, to say the least, by no means a substantial one. 
We are led to hope that the day is not far distant 
when an unequivocally liberal, enlightened, and pa- 
triotic administration of English affairs will super- 
sede the worn-out race of politicians of whom Earl 
Russell is the present chief. 


For once a coroner’s jury has done its duty, and 
done it well, A switchman at Newark, by whose 
gross neglect of duty a through Washington train 
was hurled from the track, killing one person out- 
right and wounding others, has been charged by ver- 
dict of the jury with manslaughter, and for this he 
is likely to be indicted and tried. This looks like 
an earnest move in the right direction. American 
railways have become very Golgothas under the reign 
of reckless brakesmen, drunken switchmen, stupid 
watchmen, and powerless conductors. It is but poor 
consolation to look back in the files to make a num- 
erical pyramid of distorted and mangled human 
beings, mashed by the fiendish hand of carelessness 
within three or four years. Enough to know that the 
trail of broken bones reaches across every state and 
into almost every man’s dwelling. And not until 
this Newark jury have we heard of any decided, ef- 
fective effort to put a stop to the merciless slaughter. 
As much of punishment as it is possible to be in- 
flicted upon any human being guilty of the heinous 
crime of manslaughter, we hope may be visited upon 
this unfortunate switchman who led a céuple hundred 
men and women into the jaws of death. The prompt 
action of the jury cannot be too much commended. 
Then let it be followed up whenever a railroad casu- 
alty can be traced to neglect of duty, and we shall 
soon feel that to ride upon a railway is not a ride 
into the embrace of death. 








Lonpbon, November 1, 1865. 
BY THE NEW GRAVE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THROUGH the rain and mist, last Sunday, I made my 
way to the old Abbey to hear a discourse by Dean Stanley 
on the late Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston. I obtained 
a seat close to the railing which surrounds the fresh 
grave. The little choristers sang out the responses very 
sweetly, and the vast crowd listened reverently. It was 
only three of the clock, and yet the candles had to be 
lighted, so gloomy was the day. Some old English 
hymns and chants, all in “sad, perplexed minors,” were 
sung, and then Stanley came out, his fine, intellectual 
face beaming with a faith and a truth which he had to 
utter, gl was curious to hear what one who, politically 
and religiously, was far removed from the dead Premier 
could and would say on such an occasion. He began by 
saying that he would leave all questions of political and 
religious differences—would leave, too, those private ques- 
tions between the man and his God—leave them where 
his Church left them, to the judgment of Him who, by 
his mighty working, is able to subdue all to himself. 
He observed that each of those whose distinctions in life 
had allotted them a tomb in that Abbey furnished their 
countrymen with a different lesson of some kind. The first 
that he found with Palmerston was, that he had reached 
his eminence of so many years by the exercise of powers 
quite within the reach of ordinary people. Not by any 
great genius, not by any unusual circumstances, but by 
diligently pressing to the utmost ordinary abilities had he 
accomplished so much. This was an encouragement to 
those who despaired of accomplishing much with their 
common gifts. The next lesson that he found in the life 
just closed was, that he had maintained his power over 
all parties by an unvarying cheerfulness and courtesy 
with all. He never lost his temper ; he was never irritat- 
ed by opposition ; he was never bitter. This example he 
commended to those who thought that they served God 
and man by being severe, morose, or even serious at all 
times. In the next place he (Palmerston) loved, and was 
faithful to, England. The dean drew here a graphic 
picture of what England signified in the world of human- 
ity, and the need she had of patriotic service. The dis- 
course was, on the whole, not only very eloquent, but it 
had that rare quality in funeral sermons—it told no lies. 
There was no putting of darkness for light, or of light 
for darkness ; it did not suspend eternal laws in deference 
to a distinguished Englishman; it eliminated every 
strong and adequate quality which Palmerston really 
had, and impressed us with the necessity that these qual- 
ities should be consecrated to higher aims than those for 
which Palmerston lived and labored. Though the ser- 
mon was eloquent, it was not equal to the hymn from 
Spohr’s “ Last Judgment ”’—which was sung by the chil- 
dren of the choir after it—“ Blest are the departed.” In- 
describably beautiful were those pure voices which bore 
upward to, and beyond, the solemn arches of the old Ab- 
bey the plaintive hymn for souls that have ceased from 
earthly turmoil. As the strain, so tender and pure asa 
crystal stream, came forth, the very gloom of the day 
seemed to yield to it; the mellow light of the sunset 
flushed the fretted ceiling, thence stole down until the 
great window, passionate with the forms of saints and 
confessors, was kindled anew ; then down to soften the 
marble figures under which heroes and poets rest, until 
the golden glory flooded the vast crowd that sat still and 
rapt. In that light, blending with the solemn strains, one 
could feel only the spirit of Him that maketh his sun to 
shine on the evil and on the good alike, and could think 
of a fairer and nobler form leaving that new grave with 
its outworn shell, and ascending to the realm of purity 
and joy. His faults were the faults of the age which bore 
him, and which he had long survived. His earthly life 
was seen by the light of an advanced age and culture. 
There was much good in him, too. ‘“ Apparent virtues,” 
said Lord Bacon, “bring fame, occult ones fortune.” 
Palmerston had more fortune than fame. His errors and 
sins were pateut ; but it must not be forgotten that they 
would have weighed him down had it not been for some 
qualities of a stronger and better kind. Success, even of a 
temporal kind, is a flower that must be fed from many 
roots stretching deep and far. No man of eminence 
| would be more unfit to present for the homage of man- 
kind; but there is no man whose powers were more un- 
'mistakably those which admit of the highest applica- 
\tion. A little change of organization and the common 
| flint becomes an opal. 





CITY SENSATIONS. 


First of all comes Bennett’sclock. It may have caught 
| my reader’s eye that a certain Bennett has been up be- 


CORRESPONDENCE. fore the Lord Mayor several times on the charge of creat. 
ing a nuisance on the great thoroughfare, yclept Cheap- 
LONDON. 


side. The Lord Mayor has been unable to do anything 
with Bennett, or to abate the nuisance. This trouble 
results from the chronic crowd which stands on the 
street to gaze upon the great clock with which the cele- 
brated watchmaker has, in furtherance of his business, 
ornamented his shop-front. Under two arches in the 
wall, one above the other, stand four figures, of life-size. 
In the lower are the patron genii of London—Gog and 
Magog—who strike every quarter of an hour with a 
musical double-stroke. Above stand on each side of a 
bell the Muse of History ([ suppose) and Father Saturn, 
so flesh-tinted and life-like that the country folk blush 
and declare that he (Saturn) “ought to be ashamed of 
hisself to stand afore a lady in that way.” Saturn holds 
a mallet in his hand, and strikes the hours. It is a pity 
John Leech is not alive to sketch the crowd that gathers 
before this exhibition all day. Pockets are picked at the 
pleasure of the chevaliers ; travelers hastening to catch 
trains rave at cabby in vain.; horses meet nose to nose, 
and stand discussing their thankfulness to Bennett, the 
drivers only too glad to sit with upward gaze, knowing 
that the “police are helpless to make them “move on.” 
In fact Bennett has blockaded Cheapside, and he insists 
that if he takes down his clock, all other show-windows 
will have to be suppressed also. It is a knotty point, and 
B. may have to be bribed. The second sensation is Col. 
Stodare’s Sphinx, at the Egyptian Hall, which consists of 
a head in a box, on a table unconnected with the floor 
except by one slender support, which talks ‘and so forth 
with such comical expression of countenance, and adap- 
tation of eyes and mouth to what it is saying, as to make 
it a vast improvement on the Anthropoglossos exhibited 
last year. The third sensation is the little toy called 
“Pharaoh’s serpent’s egg ;” from a little cone an inch 
high, which is lighted, a snake-like figure, sometimes 15 
inches long, slowly coils out. Theshop windows are full 
of these coils, and in all houses an exhibition takes place 
at dessert. Doubtless you have these in New York; if 
not, there will soon be a shower of them. The fourth 
sensation is that we are to have another giant from the 
Flowery Land. The sandwiches are carrying—(by-the- 
by, do you know what a sandwich is? It is a moving 
creature in the semblance of a man who walks up and 
down London streets, with a large placard in front and 
another behind him, announcing theatres, dry-goods, 
shows, and, in election times, “Vote for Jones and the 
Elevation of Man!”)—well the sandwiches are carrying 
about a flaming advertisement of this kind : 
“ ANAK THE ANAKIM—Soon. 
rroAvonung Comes. Lo, the GIANT PoLYPHEME!” 


By the way, the Westminster people got a gratuitous 
view of Chang on Monday. As the vehicle conveying 
Chang and his party to the Egyptian Hall approached 
Westminster Abbey, the weight of Chang proved too 
much for the carriage, the bottom of which suddenly gave 
way, precipitating the whole Celestial party in the mud. 
Chang is said to have borne the accident with his usual 
philosophical equanimity, but poor little Chung Mow was 
sadly disturbed by the sudden plunge into the mud, and 
King Moo’s modesty was seriously offended. However, 
they contrived to scramble upon the seats, and managed 
to retain their position in the vehicle until they were 
safely deposited at the Egyptian Hall. 


MINIATURES. 


The most interesting art exhibition which I have ever 
seen in England closed yesterday at the Kensington Mu- 
seum. It was a carefully-made collection of the most in- 
teresting miniatures in this country, and, probably, in the 
world. It was arranged under the supervisiow of gentle- 
men well known for their esthetic and historical knowl- 
edge—among others Lord Stanley, Charles Kingsley, and 
Anthony Froude. There must have been some two thou- 
sand of these exquisite little pictures of the heroes, hero- 
ines, beauties, intriguantes, etc., of the past, for the old 
and noble families of the country freely lent their treas- 
ures to it. One saw here the oldest picture of George 
Washington, taken when he wasa young man, and a very 
handsome young man, too, got up in genuine French 
dress, and irresistibly reminding one of Thackeray’s liter- 
ary portrait of him in “ The Virginians.” I paused long 
over a portrait—the second in existence—of John Smith, 
the founder of the Virginian colony. What a shaggy- 
looking gentleman, to be sure! His hair seems to be 
standing on end, as if the picture had been made just 
about the time when Powhatan’s tomahawk was de- 
scending, and before the gentle Pocahontas had inter- 
fered. Samuel Cooper’s original miniature of Oliver 
Cromwell gives one the impression of a depth and tender- 





ness of nature which is not always ascribed to the Pro- 
tector, This portrait has been pronounced by Carlyle 
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| 
after a long study of all the portraits of Cromwell, to be 


the only real likeness. It was from this that the portrait 
in his “Life and Letters of Cromwell” was taken ; but 
the engraver lost the entire spirit of Cooper's picture. 
Here is Nelson in every variety of attitude, but nowhere 
showing so much the real force and affectionateness 
which were blended strangely in him as in one which the 
committee was good-hearted enough to place by the side 
of that Lady Hamilton whom he loved more than good 
name. The picture of her is the one which Nelson car- 
ried about with him in many battles, and which was 
taken from his person after death. The face is less pleas- 
ing than in some other miniatures of her, and represents 
her looking back over her left shoulder, from which the 
drapery has fallen down to the elbow, revealing part of a 
beautiful back. Oh, these young-old great-great-grand- 
mothers of ours! what an impudent set they were— 
though certainly they had magnificent necks. Onemight 
only write those lines of Shakespeare’s over some of the 
cases, 
** Hide, oh hide, those hills of snow 
On whose tops the pinks that grow—” 

and so forth. One would think that it must have cost 
some of the families of this Victorian reign some struggles 
to admit us, the mob, into their ancestress’s chambers at 
such a time as, according to Ophelia’s brother, even the 


moon is a questionable intruder. Here are duchesses, 


countesses, ladies, as nymphs and goddesses, and some of 


them evidently unlaced before their artists and posterity 
as bravely as Nell Gwynne herself. Of course we ex- 
pect this with French ladies, and are not disappointed, 
Madame de Berry, and Madame de Bourgoyne, and a 
dozen other De Somebodies, justify, certainly, Victor Hu- 
go’s boast of the French love of nudity. One of the most 
exquisite pictures is one of Madame de Staél, in full 
length, covered only with a thin gauze. 
lovely picture is that of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s eye—simply 
the eye—set in a rich gold case, and near it the eye that 
adored her not wisely but too well, to wit, of the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV., and subsequently left- 
handed husband of the fair Fitzherbert, who reigned in 
that ugly old Pavilion at Brighton. 
pictures of the present royal family shows a vast improve- 
ment—due to that handsome young Prince Consort, who 
had just then (when this miniature was taken) entered 
upon his career in England. The picture would do well 
for his eldest son at the time when the latter visited 
America—though latterly, I am sorry to say, the Prince 
shows decidedly Georgian features. 


A queer ga the patient too much. 


Nearly a case-full of | 


One of the most | 


| work which is producing some sensation on both sides of | nach, in which scientific Philistines of the genus Murchi- 
the channel, The author is M. Raudot, and he has made | son are to be ridiculed. 

| up a terrible monument for the first Napoleon, by bring-} Amongst the many mementoes which the one hun, 
|ing together extracts from the voluminous Napoleonic | dredth anniversary of Schiller’s birth called forth was a 
| correspondence which is being published by installments | cantata by Meyerbeer, which was performed in Brussels, 
under the supervision of Prince Napoleon. These letters has found its way to this country, and is performed at 
; show that Napoleon was capable of any meanness as well | the Oxford Music Hall. The sentiments which Meyer. 
as of any crime, There is one letter that arranges and | beer illustrated in the cantata breathe devotion to tho 
commands espionage upon Madame de Staé], whom he | memory of the poet, and bring out in relief his exertions 
hates above all women, and Benjamin Constant. He | for the enfranchisement of Fatherland ; and the composer 
would cut out the tongue of a lawyer that would wag | deals with his subject in a manner worthy of his fame. 
against the government. His tone is always irritable,| “Mehemet the Kind, and other Tales from Eastern 
low, and egotistic, and his inclination seems to always be | Sources,” is the title of a new collection of Eastern tales, 
for the pettiest expedients, which were not even redeemed |similar to those in the “ Arabian Nights,” and which 
by being smart. I send you the following translation of | will shortly appear at Messrs. Bell & Daldy’s. They are 
one of the letters. It was written to his brother Joseph | translated from the Arabic, Turkish, and Persian lan. 
and to Junot, and relates to some small popular move- | guages, by Mr. Charles Wells, 2 member of the Royal 
ment in Italy: 





‘| Asiatic Society, who, some years ago, wrote in Turkish a 
“You will not tranquillize Italy by phrases. Follow | treatise on political economy, which was highly spoken 
my example at Binasco. Burn a large village; shoot a! of by orientalists, and for which the council of King's 
dozen insurgents. My intention is that the village where | College awarded a special prize. 
the mutiny broke out be burnt, that the priest now in ii i enalaieeta: ie diidiie en Welbebien af the 
| charge of the bishop at Plaisance be shot, and that three ere 18 a specime giving I 10 
or four hundred of the insurgents be sent to the galleys. | press” on a new book not altogether unknown, perhaps, 
Burn two or three villages ; let no vestige of their exist- |in New York. The Spectator, having flayed a new poet, 
ence remain. ... . You are far too good for the country | sag. « And this extraordinary production Mr. mod- 
over which you rule. You must disarm the people, have | tl : oe ihn eatell to tlesthet” im. thooben 
: * » ‘4 -elve 2 © » | ag ~ 
them judged and transported. Never pardon. Let six | SUY Concelves to be equal oe ph 
‘hundred at least of the insurgents be shot. They killed | tisement of the work the following appeared: “ Extra- 
, . : ere : 
more than that amount of my own soldiers. Burn the | ordinary production . . . 
houses of thirty of the principal persons in the villages, | John Maxwell advertises today the following book, 
and divide their property among your troops. Disarm}. gs é \ ealies hile lined tn the 
all the inhabitants, and pillage ve or aiz of the villages | with the attractive price of two shillings adde oO lls 
which have mutinied..... I very much wish the attractive title: 
aples canaille w volt. Until you have made an | =e r ow , 
Naples canaille would revolt. Until you have made an ECOLLECTIONS OF AN ACTOR. BY WALTER 
example you will never be its master. Every conquered | “ ; hase Banntiants eg eee a 
I j . Hy | Donaldson, Comedian. These Recollections are entirely 
country pequires * rebellion, and I should consider a | original, and they relate most curious anecdotes, Green-Room 
rising at Naples as the father of a family might the small- | Gossip, and Dramatic Incidents, most of which occurred to the 
| pox breaking out among his children provided it did not | author in his professional intercourse with actors from the days 
od Yd It is a salutary crisis,” | of Edmund Kean to the present time. 








. equal to Gocthe.”—Spectaior. 





| A a .o) . ee 7 a 
~ A rather curious contrast, is it not, to the letter before! Mr. J. Heneages Jesse’s “Life of <eonny Hil, front 
| Published and Unpublished Sources,” is to be issucd 
His “ England under the Stuarts” leads one to 


copied of Victor Hugo, the exile to Guernsey ? 
| A new encyclopedia is to appear in Paris, under the | Dee, 1. . 
| auspices of M. Pereire, who wiil advance 500,000 francs expect a valuable production. : ; 
|towards the expenses of the undertaking, A great | It has always been the rule with the representatives of 
| number of distinguished writers, including several famous | the Spanish government in foreign lands to send home to 
| ios eileen sla a mania = P matweta fart « 3} 
| political economists, have promised to contribute to this | their governme nis a vast deal of private fact and osslp, 
work | strictly confidential and never meant to reach the public. 
’ : : ‘ . | Hence the i tance of the Spanish archives beyon 
| The naturalists call those little eocenic animals that | Hence the importance of the Spani h archives ee 
jare found where they were not geologically to be ex- | those of any other country. It.is only lately that the 
‘ 8 sia Zh .. 5 Orn as cons ton wen ¢ \e tal « 
| pected Paradoxide. What will the literary geologists Spanish government has consented to even a partial ad 
| of the future, when they dig far down in the lowest sand mission of historians to archives of one or two centuries 
F ig as id- 


i j 25 . | back, so strict i » traditional watch over these papers, 
stones of English thought in 1865, call such a thing as | back, so strict is the traditional watch over these papet 


beautiful Englishwomen represented is Georgina, Duchess 
of Devonshire, at whose eyes an Irishman whom she once 
passed proposed to light his pipe, and who with these eyes 
—and some say lips—electioneered for Fox in Westmin- 


this which appeared in last week’s Record? | Mr. Froude is the first, I believe, who has ever been ablo 
‘ c . ; _ | to getat the very important documents relating to Quecn 
= See er ent peeing | Elizabeth which are at Salamanca, which will make his 
‘them. We all know what to expect from Seeley’s or | history superior to all others, (Scribner ought to have 
ster, where this year brilliant ladies imitated her to bring | Nisbet’s or Hatchard’s firms ; but we do not as yet ‘know paid him something for it, too.) It is now announced | 
in John Stuart Mill. But the most beautiful woman which | what to expect from Alexander Strahan’s. A work in| much to the satisfaction of the literary world, that a 
the Anglo-Saxon race ever bore was, if her portrait here | tW° volumes has lately been published by that house en- | 
dl | titled “Henry Holbeach, Student in Life and Philoso- 

be correct, Miss Gunning ; and I do not wonder that the 


’ 


journal similar to “ Notes and Quories” is to be pub- 


| phy,” portions of which are thus described in the “ British 





ene 


people so crowded about her when she drove out that the 
city authorities had to interfere with her hours of move- | 
ment in order not to have the streets blocked, for it was of | 
her, I believe, that this fact is on record. Can you think | 
of a dew-drop, fired by a morning sunbeam, grown into a 
humanform? Like this must Mildred have looked when 
Mertoun sang: 
‘** And her eyes are dark and humid, like the depth on depth of 
luster 
Hidi’ the harebell, while her tresses, sunnier than the wild 
grape cluster, 
Gush in golden-tinted plenty down her neck’s rose-misted mar- 
ble.” 


A LETTER FROM VICTOR HUGO, 





At the Students’ Congress, now holding its sessions at 
Liége, the following characteristic letter in reply to an in- 
vitation to attend was read : 

“BRUSSELS, Oct. 23. 


Quarterly Review ” for July, 1865. [Here follows an ex- 
tract, charging part of the work in question with “the 
dreariest and most audacious scepticism.”] It is well that 
your readers should know that while Mr. Alexander Stra- 
han publishes some works that are unexceptionable in 
doctrine, the mere fact that a book is published by this 
firm is no guarantee for its orthodoxy. OBSERVER. 


In the course of a severe review of Miss Braddon’s last 
novel, “Sir Jasper’s Tenant,” the Pall Mall Gazette says 
that, “having failed to stir the sources of sympathy with 
what is good and honest, having chosen to rely on the 
vulgarest instincts of vulgar readers, incapable of inter- 
esting us in human beings or in human trials, incapable 
of enlarging our experience or of gratifying a refined 
taste, she produces novel after novel with admirable 
energy and vitiating results.” 

In speaking of the “ Lyra Americana: Hymns of Praise 
from the American Poets” (American Tract Society’s 


“ Your honorable invitation reached me just as I was | publication), the Reader says: 


starting for Guernsey. 
at your noble and affecting mecting. 
Congress is taking a generous initiative. You are mov- 
ing on with the tendencies of the age. It is well. By 
the fraternity of the student you announce the fraternity 
of the nations; you are realizing to-day what we are 
dreaming of for to-morrow. Who should be the advance 
guard but you, young people? The union of peoples, the 
great aim, though far remote, of thinkers and philoso- 
phers, is now visible in you. I applaud your work of con- 
cord and of peace among men, which is already made be- 
tween our children. I love in youth its resemblance to 
the future. One gate is open before us. On that gate is 


Your Students’ 


through it. You are worthy of the honor. It is the tri- 
umphal arch of progress. Yours, from the bottom of my 
heart, VY. Hugo,” 
The reading of this letter was received with loud ap- 
plause. 
LITERATURE. 


“Napoleon ler Peint par Luimeme,” is the title of a 


I regret that I cannot be present | 


written, ‘Peace, light, liberty.’ Be the first to pass 
g y i 


“Tf America can claim so great a poem, she possesses 
the materials for a most respectable anthology. In sweet 
and unpretending lyrics her literature is singularly rich, 
and the religious verse she has given us during the few 
years of her activity may rank with that which England 
has produced during a corresponding period.” 

In the course of the article to which I refer, the Reader 
says “ The ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ of Miss Adams, is 
already popular in this country, though we were unaware 
of the name of its author.” It was not so wonderful, 
perhaps, that the editors of the Tract Society should have 
appropriated to America the beautiful hymn of Sarah 
Flower Adams, who never saw America in her life ; but 
it is rather odd that a first-class London literary journal 
should not be able to make a reclamation. 


the Anthropological Society in London are about to start 





a sort of scientific Punch, to be called Gammon and Spi- 


lished in Spain, which will consult those treasures 
freely. M. D.C, 


BOSTON. 
Boston, Noy. 20, 1805. 

I turn to three volumes of poetry, from the University 
Press, laid over from last week. This little book of T. B. 
Aldrich’s “ Poems” makes the forty-fifth volume, in tho 
“blue and gold” shape, which Ticknor & Ficlds have 
lissued. Itisthe form certain to insure for a book tho 
| widest circulation. Of all the well-known poets on their 
list, which are brought out also in 12mo and other sizes, 
there is none but gains his greatest number of readers in 
these pocketable volumes. Of all, also, which have taken 
this shape, there are few characterized by a more genuine 
poeticalness than these productions of Mr. Aldrich, a 
share of which have made their first appearance in 'THE 
Rounp TaBLeE. What I mean by pocticalness is a ecr- 
tain indefinable something lifiing the thought into a 
more exhilarating atmosphere, and sometimes playing 


fire-flies—too impalpable for definition, and teo mucha 
mere feeling to be reduced wholly to words. 
to be writing blindly, but what I mean is well shown by a 
brief citation. In the longest and, in many respects, the 
best poem of this volume, occurs this symbol of what 
everybody has felt in looking at such a prospect : 
——‘ In summer when the bearded wheat 

Leans all one way, and with a longing look 

Marks'the quick convolutions of the wind.” 

It isone thing to humanize an insensate object, but 
quite another to render that humanization poetical—to 
give to what is literally an airy nothing a local habitation 
andaname. Take an opposite rendering, when human, 


It is announced that some of the younger members of | ity is to be more than mummified, and rendered ghastly 


by its lifelessness. It is from the same poem, where- 
after Judith has decapitated Wolofernes and fled, the Assy” 








above and through the verse like the glimpsing glows of 


I may seem - 
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rian’s bondman makes the discovery of his headless | erly so called. Just such a scope is not anew one in these | his task. As an original poet, his productions have shown 
trunk, and shrieks the tidings—and mark what follows :}| things. There was such a compilation made in England | something of the hearty directness of these old ballads. 
“Then ceased the tumult sudden as it rose, by Emily Taylor some thirty years ago (containing, by | He has selected topics from the passing haps of life, just 
And a great silence fell upon the camp, the way, some verses on the death of a wife by the late | as the balladists did—events whose recital appealed to 
And all the people stood like blocks of stone | Lord Palmerston), which was reprinted in this city with | the emotions in the most simple manner. He professes 
In some deserted quarry.” & eee. : ; henge : 
ah — ' ¢ | Some editorial changes by John Pierpont, under the title | to have a natural affection for ballads, and has paid con- 
The petrifying ne of canamomneess re er discovery | o¢ « Lays of the Sabbath” (nowin the catalogue of Walk- | siderable attention to the collection of the popular effu- 
in poetry, certainly, but the nepal hire the aspect | er, Fuller & Co.); and the second series of the “Hymns | sions of this kind, in circulation even now in his native 
of a sudden, utter desolation. The point is to degrade | oF the Ages” (Ticknor & Fields) was something similar, | Ireland, some account of which he wrote for “ Household 
humanity i =" complete insensateness,” and yet sawent the not to mention others. In the present volume there are 242 | Words” as long ago as 1852, an article which was re 
change with such a feeling of blank despair as links the | | i.ceg or citations (for the compiler has taken some de-| printed here in “ The Living Age” at the time (vol. xxxii. 
aman themselves back — with human feelings. Mr-| tached passages rather than reject them with the context), | 481). 
Aldrich may, perhaps, think this a mighty pother about | ond 118 authors, so that sufficient range was secured to| He says that he has recently visited the chief ballad 
a mere metaphor that slipped almost unconsciously from | include -almost all the English poets of high note, as she | printing offices, as they exist at present, and found that 
him ; but that it could slip so easily is its test of excel- 


. ent terms it, making it serve, in somesort, as a kind of infor- } but two of the old ballads were still in the market. This 
lence. Contrast it with another: seco : ‘ ‘ a : Hides 
, dean mal introduction to the highest work of English litera-| is perhaps strange in view of the directly popular charac- 
——“dudith, who knew all the mountain paths ture. It is not surprising that Keble affords more assist- | ter of these writings, though perhaps the ancient phrase - 
As one may know the delicate azure veins, m ee ? 7 
Each crossing each, in his belovéd’s wrist.” | ance in respect to the number of pieces than any other ;| ology stands in the way of general acceptance ; yet this 


This is exquisite, and it is just as far as Tom Moore rose | then come Tennyson, Longfellow, and Cowper, in about | is easily remedied by modernization, if that be neces- 
tk ien h aaa of senaliiien’s oath ts tes teen, inaltiai i tiaiiiad ox t the same relation ; and after them Herbert, Heber, Moore, | sary. Miss Mitford, I think, says truly that this antique 
Tne TO Tae Perey seve oy oe ee oe Pope, Southey, Trencl d Wordsworth. Ai Eng- | phraseology is really little detriment even t hild’ 
feeling, too minutely parallelized—in other words, what ieee “~ rey, ee a ee siuodan-dh bt BY y 2% Ms one wat 
we want is the song of the skylark, heard only while the lish compilation, even among cotemporary poets, the comprehensic m, an she judges from. her own experience. 

eye cannot trace its flight. ‘There is just the same fault American writers are expectedly in the minority; but I] It is now just a hundred years since Bishop Percy pub- 
or rather, I should say failure to reach the unearthly notice among them the names of Coxe, Carey, Doane, | lished his well-known “ Reliques ;” and what has been 
hichts in this other clever as it is in a mere translation Lowell, T. B. Read, E. H. Sears, Sigourney, Whittier, | done in gleaning from this field in that interval is sur- 

chts, 2er, ‘ 


of aspect : and Willis. The compiler properly confesses a dislike of | prising for its extent. There had been in the early part 
: a Se ee ee ea garbling the poems of her collection, and says she has but | of that century several publications, like Allan Ramsay’s 
The snchey Hahtndng welihes with pete.” very sparingly done so. Such caution, however, can | “ Tea Table Miscellany,” which had preserved something 


” . é . ‘ : hardly have been exercised upon the second piece in her | of traditional or current ballad literature; but for nearly 
To feel in comparison with this somcthing that seems to : ms é : px : 
: ; : book, a version by Wither of the 148th Psalm, for it va-| thirty years before 1765 there was not a work of this 
me more aerated with the unterrestrial ether, let me turn} . ‘ . ; 1 4 ‘ a ae 
: mba F é ries considerably from the copy given in the “ Book of | class published. The MS. folio which instigated Percy 
into English a thought that I remember in a little}. ,, ). é . ‘ : 
: ; : és ; Praise,” which, from the character of that volume, I take | is, at present, Prof. Child tells us, in the hands of an 
German poem of Otto Roquette’s. He is speaking of the : ce , ‘ : i ; 
; 3 } : had been collated with Wither’s text. The present stanzas | English dealer, who is holding it for an enhanced price. 
aspect of the heavens after a burning summer's day, as ’ 


if it however, agree with those given in the “ Hymns of the | It is, perhaps, the most desirable repository of ancient bal- 
“*_—_. expressed Ages,” and their respective compilers have gone to some | ladry that has not as yet been exhaustively examined. 
The flickering fagots round the martyred day more modern restorer, I fancy. There is also a metrical There is little doubt, in Macaulay’s opinion, that much 
In films of troubled light that shook the west.” 


error in the hymn from Byrom (not Byron, as she credits | equally valuable with what Percy saved was lost to us 
I lay aside these pocms as a book I hope to look to it) on page 246. There are something over forty out of because that editor’s work had not been undertaken 
again for comparison when Mr. Aldrich’s mind, without | the whole 242 pieces in this volume contained in “ The | earlier, though Mr. Allingham seems to hold that we may 
losing any of its intuition, shall gain something in tone. | Book of Praise ;? but otherwise it has a complemental | rest assured that what was really valuable had ensconced 
The other two volumes bear Sever & Francis’s imprint, | value as regards that excellent collection, completing the | itself in some place, and existed by reason of its greater 
and in externals do credit to the skill of Mr. Welch and | circle of religious emotions and thought. vitality, ready for some fortunate explorer to chance upon 
his press, as indeed all the volumes of this “Golden The other volume is entitled “The Ballad Book: aj it. What Percy did, however, was invaluable, for he put 
Treasury Series” have, The handling such books is like | Selection of the Choicest British Ballads, edited by Wm. | beyond destruction what was before at the mercy of any 
aw skillful prelude of the musician, before he begins his | Allingham ”—a reprint, like the other, from the English. 
subject—it appetizes the sense, and tones the mind, par-| Iam not aware that we in this country have printed, the rescuer of this kind of literature came upon the scene, 
ticularly if the contents be poetry. The first is “The | besides the present volume, more than one other amass- | suggests, besides the case of Percy, that Scott was just in 
Sunday Book of Poetry,” selected and arranged by Cecil | ment of the old British ballads, and that was the very | time to save the precious relics of the minstrelsy of the 
Frances Alexander. The compiler seems to intend her | ample collection that Prof. Child edited for Little, Brown | Border, and refers to the printing of the long-forgotten 
book for children, as she says, of ordinary intelligence be. | & Co: some seven or more years ago, embraced in eight | Nibelungen, in the last century, in Germany, from a 
tween eight and fourteen ; but I cannot think she could} volumes, and which Mr. Allingham, in his preface to the | chance MS. in the library of some noble family. Since 
have varied the contents much had she aimed to satisfy | present volume, calls the largest collection ever publish-| Percy’s publication there have been few years in England 
adults. She says she has tested by actual trial that there | ed (giving it, however, erroneously, a Philadelphia im- | that have not brought some accession to this department 
is little if anything in the entire collection which is not| print), and credits the editor with doing his work in an | of letters; and the greatest amount of activity seems to 
capable of giving pleasure to such children; and, if1| unpretending and gentlemanlike manner. This collec-| have been reached in the decade, 1840-50, while the Percy 
may presume myself a fair sample of the adults, there is} tion has long since acquired a high repute among all | Society and the Shakespeare Society were at work. 
nothing in it below their enjoyment. Iam much of her| lovers of this early literature, and in the long list of| The influence of all.this upon our modern poets has 
opinion that children can follow a high order of poetry, | similar works which its editor prints in his first volume | been marked. “Perhaps none among us,” says Professor 
if it be not subtle or metaphysical, especially in the form | (naming some 200 books in all—while the thoroughness | Wilson, “ever wrote verses of any worth who had not 
of narrative and with the aid of rhyme, at a surprisingly | of his labor is attested by his bringing all this number, } been, more or less, readers of our old ballads. All our 
early age. I would not say they understand it as an adult | save eight or ten, to his assistance in the compilation), | poets have been so, and even Wordsworth would not have 
may, any more than I would aflirm that the casual reader | there is not one so valuable as an aggregation of the pre- | been the veritable and only Wordsworth had he not in 
of Shakespeare comprehends him thoroughly; but, in | sentable in these things as this series. Still, such a mass | his boyhood pored over Percy’s ‘ Reliques.’” Writing of 
cither case, enjoyment is not dependent on complete in. | must necessarily be, if aimed at completeness, of the char- | Wordsworth, in this connection, reminds me of what 
sight, It is just a parallel case with what I attempted | acter that Mr. Allingham has given it, as including the | Lowell said of the contrasts of our modern way of look- 
above to say of the supremest poeticalness, The child’s | good, the bad, and the indifferent. This was the effect | ing at things compared with the old balladists. 


accident. Macaulay, in pointing out how opportunely 








He re- 


meaning of lofty phase may not be definable in their own | of the editor’s purpose to gather nearly all of the ancient | ferred to the wood-thrush that in one of the Robin Hood ' 


words, but they have an instinct for divination that sel-| ballads, and those rescued from oral tradition—that is, | ballads merely serves as a call-bird to waken the outlaw. 
dom errs, Besides, themere uncertainty is an enjoyment, | the genuine popular ballads ; while, if he had laid under | Wordsworth (said the lecturer—it was before the Lowell 
and the puzzled, big-eyed wonder of a child is much like | as thorough a contribution the works of professional bal- | Institute, ten years ago) would have caused the bird to 
what some unusual phenomenon causes to the astrono- | lad-makers, such as make up the bulk of “ Garlands” and | express unutterable feelings to the outlaw, made him a 
mer ; he don’t understand it, but he knows it has an im, | “ Broadsides,” and the Roxburghe and Pepys collection | very didactic preacher—in fine, another Wordsworth, 
port that somo day will be revealed. Hawthorne held} he would vastly have increased the magnitude of his completely turning the poor bird’s head. This isall very 
that this was the proper manner to pursue with children’s | compilation, without gain in utility, and with much | true of the spirit of Wordsworth’s muse, but it was nur- 
reading, and, in the preface of one of his books for them, accession of dullness. His is a scholar’s line of demarca- | tured at such a fountain, nevertheless. Scott, doubtless, 
he declares his failure to write downward to their com-| tion, and the result is a gathering of all such waifs as] owed more directly his inspiration to these ballads. Ma- 
prehension is a matter of intention with him, “ Chil-!even a particular student of these things might de- | caulay calls him “the great restorer of our ballad poetry,” 
dren,” he adds, “ possess an unestimated sensibility to| sire. It isa matter of some congratulation that while | and Scott himself tells us how he remembered the very 
whatever is deep and high in imagination or feeling, so | his bibliographical list does not contain a single American | tree under which he lay and first entered upon the en- 
long as it is simple likewise. It is only the artificial and | contribution, this first accession from our side should be | chanting perusal of Percy’s “ Reliques.” It would be 
complex that bewilders them.” Therefore, then, while I | so exhaustive. The same publishers announced a year | tedious to point out all the symptoms of the effects of 
would not pronounce this collection for Sunday reading | or two ago a single volume of selected ballads from this | these ballads in modern poets, whether in Moore, Southey, 
above their use, it must be, I think, with their elders that | collection ; but as it never has appeared, the present vol- | Coleridge, Hogg, or others. Kingsley holds that Tenny- 
it will find most general acceptance. The object was to| ume of Mr. Allingham’s supplies a want. While Prof. | son, of all the moderns, had imbibed the genuine ballad 
make something apart from a mere hymnal for the church, | Child has got together between four and five hundred | spirit most purely, as he never jars us with discordant 
nor yet of just the character of Sir Roundell Palmer’s“Book | specimens, the present editor has less than eighty, and | touches of the reflective in thought, the picturesque in 
of Praise,” or of Dr. Huntington's “Elim.” There was | these of the best of all the kinds. He has sought to give | nature, or the theatric in action. He does not find this 
to beinterfused the spirit of something that was elevating, | in an elegant little book all that is most vital in ancient | freedom in Percy’s restorations, nor in Scott or Campbell ; 
in answer to the natural craving for spiritual revelation | balladry, without incumbering them with more of com- | and Dr. John Brown (“Spare Hours,” p. 235) has pointed 
for its own sake rather than as a part of Christian train- | ment and elucidation than sufficed to show the origin of | out a glaring instance of Burns’s want of appreciative 
ing. And as far as it did not appeal solely to our recog: | each individual one, with perhaps a dash of collateral ex- | skill. 

nition of Deity and the exaction of some high duty, it was | plication. I cannot further enter into this subject at present, but 
to be separated from any collection of sacred poetry, prop- | Mr. Allingham hassome ¢ommendable qualifications for | I find “ The Ballad Book ” an exceedingly geod selection, 
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in which the text is carefully and considerately treated— their publications in large paper, viz.: “The British 
for in the multitude of variations there is much room for Poets,” in 131 volumes ; “The British Essayists,” in 38 
discrimination—and a preface of thirty-five pagesfurnishes volumes; Palfrey’s “New England,” in 3 volumes ; the 
some well-grounded remarks on the subject, alike free from | forthcoming “ Life of Samuel Adams,” in 3 volumes ; 
antiquarian or too imaginative notions, and giving in a | their new edition of Burke, in 12 volumes; and White’s 
brief space all that the general reader will care to know “ Life and Genius of Shakespeare,” each one hundred cop- 
of the ballads themselves, or of what has been done, now ' ies ; Parkman’s “ Pontiac,” and his last work; “The Pio- 
and heretofore, for their preservation. For these reasons neers of France in the New World,” and their late issue 
I commend the book. It is not to be expected that his of “ Epictetus,” 75 copies each ; of Grimm’s “ Michael An- 
choice will please all. There is so much influence! gelo” and Hume’s “England,” 50 copies each. 

in associative feeling about individual ballads that ‘Tilton & Co. get out this week their illustrated Tenny- 
may mislead us in judging of it generically, that no two | son, with Billings’s designs. It is a very handsome book, 
admirers of ancient ballads would coincide in the matter | and the artist has brought rare ability to the task. The 
ofchoosing. I might drop one or two of this selection | engraving has been done by various hands, and as Billings 
and substitute others, but I should not like to say that I draws directly upon the block, it is not left the curious 
was not influenced by some peculiar feeling, and that Mr. admirer to discern how adequately he has been repro- 
-\llingham’s choice was not sounder on the whole. duced. He has doubtless the usual complaint to make of 


There is one other product of the University Press just | the failure of the graver’s tool to follow out all the deli- | 


about ready for publication that I wish to mention, be- cacy of his pencil. Still, on looking through the volume, 
cause it is one of the best—if not the best—printed book I find some excellent engraving and not a little fine de- 
that Ihave seen from an American press. It is “ The’ lineation ; so that, on the whole, Mr. Billings can’t have 


Book of Common Prayer,” according to the use at King’s fared worse than his fellows usually. I was a little cu- | 


” 


Chapel, in this city, printed in 18mo with rubricated mar- rious to see how he would treat “In Memoriam,” which 
gins, initials, and directions, all put in with the utmost) has so little dramatic or picturesque in it that it must al- 
exactness, the joints of the margin done with surprising | most effectually elude the limner’s realizations. He has 


accuracy. It isa work that Mr. Welchand hisassociates met the difficulty with some symbolic vignettes, which | 
may well be proud of. The type on which it is printed, attest his skill as signally as subjects that offered their 


by the way, was of imported Scotch manufacture, cut by purport more palpably for his art. He has avoided land- 


a workman who has since been brought to this city, and scape throughout, and confined his glimpses of the poet | 


is now employed in the foundery of Phelps & Dalton. The to whatever was chiefly indued with human interest. 


book in question is published by Little, Brown & Co., There are few poets, it is true, that have so little of the | 


whose imprint is never seen on poor products. They are! merely descriptive of nature as Tennyson; but the spirit 


just now producing some very handsome issues of some of , of the fields, the ocean, and the sky pervades all his poems | 
‘ 


l 
to some degree ; and, as one side of his genius, I think it 
| deserves greater recognition than Mr. Billings has given 
‘it. But I must defer till another time a closer examina- 
| tion of this volume. 

| The same publishers will bring out early in December 
| two other illustrated works, the engravings by the broth- 
|ers Dalziel. The volumes are produced here and in Eng- 
/land simultaneously, and are entitled “Birket Foster's 
| Pictures of English Landscape, with Pictures in Words 
| by Tom Taylor,” and “ Home Thoughts and Home Scenes, 
in Original Poems by Jean Ingelow, Dora Greenwell, 
| Mrs. Tom Taylor, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Amelia B, Edwards, 
| Jeanett Humphreys, and the author of ‘John Halifax 
| Gentleman,’ with pictures by A. B. Houghton.” - , 
: 
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| Poite & SoLomons, Washington, D. C.—The Political History o1 
the United States of America during the Great Rebellion. By 
Edward McPherson. Second edition. 1865. Pp. 653. 
T, ELtwoop ZELL, Philadelphia.—Mackenzie’s Ten Thousand Re- 
| ceipts in all the Useful and Domestic Arts, being an entirely 
new edition, carefully revised and rewritten, and containinsy 
the improvements and discoveries up to the date of publi 
cation, October, 1865. By a corps ofexperts. 1865. Pp. 487.- 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN & Co., New York.—Journal of Eugénie de 
Guerin. Edited by G. 8. Trebutien. 1865. +" 160, 
Meditations in Advent, on Creation, and on Providence. By 
Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 1865. Pp. 240. 
Miscellanies from the Collected Writings of Edward Irving. 
1865. Pp. 487. 
| J. B. Lrerrncorr & Co., Philadelphia.—The Children’s Hour. By 
E. W. S.andG. W. M. 1866.) Pp. 128. 
Freperic A. Brapy, New York.—Cecil; or, The Adventures of a 
Coxcomb. By Mrs. Gore. Pp. 176. 
James $. CLaxton, Philadelphia.—The Hortons; or, American 
| Life at Home. By Davis B. Casseday. 1566. Pp. 362. 
| WituraM V. SPENCER, Boston.—The Positive Philosophy of Au- 
guste Comte. By John Stuart Mill. 1866. Pp. 182. 





SUFFERERS FROM DYSPEPSIA 


READ! REFLECT!! ACT!!! 


TARRANT & CO. 
« Gentlemen: Iam a resident of Curacoa,and have often been 
disposed to write to you concerning the real value of your SeLTzER 
APERIENT as a remedy for Indigestion and ag me mg I ree 
to express to you my sincere gratitude for the great benefit the 
AGUA de MAGNOLIA. SELTZER has done my wife. , ° 
For four or five years my wife has been sadly afflicted with Dys- 
—— pepsia, and after being under the treatment of several doctors for 
two or three years, she was finally induced to seek the advice of a 
learned physician, Dr. Cabialis, of Venezuela, who immediately 
treated her with your EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. She 
The “sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from began to improve at once, and is now PERFECTLY WELL, 
E E a sett I feel it to be my duty for the good of humanity to make this 
the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- | saat feeling that a medicine so valuable should be widely 
; sa pr te cae 2 <nown. 
son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to | Trusting you will give this publicity, and repeating my earnest 
perfume clothing, etc. gratitude and thanks, 
Iam very many vente 
8. y 


. C. HENRIQUEZ, 
New York, June 28, 1865. Merchant, Curacoa, 8. A. 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, etc. ' aaiiaaaaree 
WE ASK 

| The suffering millions in our land to give this remedy a trial, 

convinced that by its timely use many may be relieved, many 

cured, of 

DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, SOUR STOMACH, 

SICK HEADACHE, DIZZINESS, INDIGESTION, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, BILIOUS ATTACKS, LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATIC 
AFFECTIONS, ETC, 


A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen's boon! 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 


It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurious to the skin. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 
lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water 
once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toilet not use the medicine against the advice of your physician. 
Water afterwards. 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
| TARRANT & COMPANY, 

| 278 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK. 
| FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
] 


DEMAS BARNES & CO., 


Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 


CLARK, 
| TRAPHAGEN, 
| _ & HUNTER, 


398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, 








TO BE ISSUED IN A FEW DAYS, 
NO. I. OF THE 
NEW COMIC PAPER, 
“THELITTLE JOKER.” 


“THE LITTLE JOKER” will not follow the beaten track ; 


OpposiTE THE SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMORY, 


OFFER A LARGE VARIETY OF 


(which ail new Comic Papers have heretofore done, imitating : OVERCOATS, 
** Punch,” “ Fliegende Blatter,” etc.), but we are quite sure will: OVERCOATS, 
establish a deserved reputation for Originality. OVERCOATS, 


We do not exaggerate when we say that some of the most well- : 
known humorous authors have consented to write for ** The Lit : PRICES— 
tle Joker ;” and we would also say that neither exertion nor ex- : 
pense will be spared to make this paper the ‘* PUNCH” of Amer- | $15, $18, $20, $25 To $30. 
ica (so far as success is concerned). 


Among many others the following will become regular contribu- : BUSINESS SUITS ’ 


tors to its columns:  prramn~wrred 7 
ARTEMUS WaRD, OrnpHevs C. Kerr, PETROLEUM V. Nasspy, and BUSINESS SUITS, 
BUSINESS SUITS, 


Josu Bitiines. 
BUSINESS SUITS 


OVERCOATS, 


The SUBSCRIPTION PRICE will be a prominent feature on ' 
account of its lowness, which is unparalleled in the history ofany ‘ 


periodical : PRICES— 
IN THE WORLD! beseienl 
Viz.: One Copy, One Year, 50cts. One Copy, three months, 25cts, : 
One Copy, six months, 38cts. Invariably in advance. 


$20, $25, $30 Tro $35. 





GET A COPY OF THAT THRILLING NOVEL, 


Address all subscriptions or communications cl 
. ar . ° . 
ROBERT W. WILLIS, Publisher, & St. John; or, Mystery Golved 
e = : The most exciting work ever written, being the end of the 
New York P. O. : ** Ballet Girl’s Life.” Price 25 cents, post-paid. 

Editors of Newspapers ‘‘ noticing” this publication, and giving the 
name, suboeription price, and address, will be entitled fo a gratis : HILTON & CO., 
copy of the paper. i 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





Read the Pamphlet of Testimonials with each bottle, and do | 


Demy Octavo Series of Presentation Books 
for 1866. 
ELEGANT EDITIONS. 
Printed on tinted paper, and bound in an attractive style. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY’S ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 
Containing Nine Original Designs on Steel. 
Cloth, gilt, beveled boards, . . St 00 


Turkey morocco antique, so». TB 


CAROLINE MAY'S AMERICAN FEMALE POETS, 


With Frontispiece and title-page in colors. 


Cloth, gilt, beveled boards, . . 3 ot) 


Turke morocco antique, . . BU 


DR. BETHUNE'S BRITISH FEMALE POETS. 
Frontispiece and title-page in colors. 


Cloth, gilt, beveled boards, . . 359 


Turkey Morocco antique, . . 600 


| WATSON’S POETICAL QUOTATIONS, 
| Frontispiece and title-page in colors, 

Cloth, gilt, beveled boards, . . 350 
| Turkey morocco antique, » . 600 
| WELD’S SACRED POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


Frontispiece and title-page in colors. 


Cloth, gilt, beveled boards, . . 350 
Turkey morocco antique, ei i) 


THE PARABLES OF FREDERICK ADOL- 
PHUS KRUMMACHER. With Twenty-six Ilustra- 
tions from Original Designs. 
| Cloth, gilt, beveled boards, . . 300 
| Turkey morocco antique, . . 500 


| THE HOME AND HAUNTS OF COWPER. 


i With a Portrait of the Poet, and Fifteen Illustra- 
| tions from Original Designs. 


Bound in beveled cloth, gilt, . . 20 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
Philadelphia 


CHOICE GEMS OF ART, 
Which no Amateur or Artist should be without. 


| RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS. 
| ‘These are accurate copies, engraved on steel, aud the only valu- 
| able reproductions of the great originals. 
Elegantly printed on the finest paper, size 13x17 inches, with 
descriptive text, and 
(o$" INCASED IN A NEAT PORTFOLIO. ££} 
They Adorn equally the Studio and Drawing-room. 
Proofs, $7; Artist’s proofs, $11 the set. 
London Printing and Publishing Co. 
487 Broapway, NEw York. 487 
| HENRY A. BROWN, Manager 
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NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY 
TICKNOR & FIELDS 


BOSTON. 


Life and Letters of Rev. F. W. Robertson. 

_ 2vols.12mo. $4. 

This is one of the most interesting biographies ever published. 
Mr. Robertson became known and endeared to the American 
public by his Sermons and’ Lectures, which have had a popularity 
rarely won by books of that class; and the history of his life will 
be generally welcomed. 

* The character it exhibits is one of the most striking of this 
age, and the work it records will have lasting effect on posterity. 
.... There is something here for all kinds of readers, but the 
higher a man’s mind and the more general his sympathies, the 


keener will be his interest in the Life of Robertson.”—London 
Atheneum. 


“We are sure that none can examine them without interest or 
admiration for the manliness, the honesty, and the intellectual 
vigor, which has perished by no sudden or unexpected fate, but 
s ull has perished in the green.”’"—London Reader. 


Soaside Studies in Natura! History. 
By Eaizapetu C. Agassiz and ALEXANDER AGAgsiIz. 1 vol. 
Svo. Tilustrated. $3. 

This volume, while possessing great interest for the general 
reader, is of especial value to students in Natural History. It 
treats ofthe Marine Animals common to Massachusetts Bay, fol- 
lowing the classification of Prof. Agassiz. The Drawings, which 
are very numerous, have been taken, with few exceptions, from 
nature, 


Companion Poets. Vol. I. 
This volume comprises selections from LonarELLow, TENNY- 
son, and Browning: is beautifully bound in muslin, and embel- 


lished with three Portraits, and numerous Drawings on Wood. 
$2 50. 


Humorous Poems. 


By OLiver WENDELL Iiotmes, Illustrated. Paper. 50 cts. 


This is the Fifth of the scries of Companion Poets for the Peo- 
ple, and is Iustrated from Drawings by Sol. Eytinge, Jr. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
121 Tremont Street. Boston. 
FOR SALE BY 
B. H. TICKNOR, 
#23 Broadway. 
Jaques’ Famous Raven’s Wing Blacking. 
JAQUES’ EXQUISITE AND UNRIVALED PER- 
FUMES FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 
ALFRED MUNROE, 
162 BROADWAY. 


Agent, 


Read the following : 
[From ihe Boston Post, Nov. 4.] 


AMERICAN BLACKING AND PERFUMERY.—The enterprising and 
well-known firm of GEORGE JAQI & CO,, proprietors of the 
now universally used RAVEN’s WinG BLackine, and manufactur- 








ers of the choicest perfumery, have received the highest award 
made by the medal committee of the Massachusetts Charitable 


Mechanics’ Association for their Blacking, and also the highest 
award made by the same committee for their Perfumery. This 
distinction is not only honorable to the members of the firm, as 
indicating the superiority of their manufacture, but it is also 
“ratifying to every citizen as satisfactory evidence of the ability 
ere not merely to compete with but to excel foreign manufac- 
turers of the expericnce and standing of Day & Martin, of Lon- 
don, or Lubin & Guerlain, of Paris. The stamp of merit con- 
ferred by the commitice’s awards is but an official confirmation of 
the publie’s verdict upon the productions of Jaques & Co. The 
Raven’s Wine Buackina, after a thorough trial, has come into 
general use; as a blacking its lustre is brillant, its effect upon | 
the leather beneficial, The Jaques Perfumery is in every boudoir, | 
upon every pocket handkerchief and is commended for the subtle 
delicacy and permanency of its fragrance. At the firm's exten- 
sive laboratory the peculiar perfume of almost. every flower is 
made to contribute its share to the long list of Jaques & Co.'s 
Extracts. The award of the committee in recognizing the supe- 
riority of both Blacking and Perfumery is an eminently just one, 
and cannot but give additional impetus to the already flourishing 
and progressive business of Jaques & Co, 


Jaques’ Extract of the “!Pond Lily.” 

Jaques’ Extract of * Rose Geranium.” 

Jaques’ Extract of ** May Flower.” 

Jaques’ Extract of * Rondoletia.” 

Jaques’ Extract of “ Patchouli.” 

Jaques’ Extract of ** Garden Lavender,” \ 
Jaques’ * Jockey Club.” 

Jaques’ * Thibet Musk.” 

Jaques has attained the highest standard of excellence in his 
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“The Babbittonian system is cheap at four times its price.”— 
Halifax Reporter. 


‘Superior to all other systems.”"—Z. B. Rice, of the New York: 
Custom-house, and formerly Professor of Penmanshin at the State 
| Normal School at Albany. 


“Tt has already become famous.”—V. Y. Dispatch. 
“It is being ordered by the thousand at a time.”"— Cin. Gazette. 


“The latest invention and the best. By its aid any one twelve 
years old may become a first-class penman without schools or 
teachers.’ — Christian Herald. 


“Much more economica! for school use than the twenty-cent 
copy books, and must succeed.”’—Md. School Journal. 


‘Beautiful copies for practice.”’—Scientific American. 


“The most beautiful and scientific of systems, worth $5 instead 
of $1 50.°—Journal and Messenger. 


“We think we do the public a favor by commending the beau- 
tiful system of Babbittonian Penmanship, which has the right 
and wrong forms of all writing so fully explained that the stu- 
| dent may become a skillful penman without the aid of the living 
teacher.” —ZTod¢:"« Journal of Finance. 


The whole system, consisting of 92 copies, on card-board slips, 
illustrated by 60 Wood-cuts and a Chart, including Elements, El- 
ementary Flourishes, Fine Hand, Capitals, Ladies’ Styles, Busi- 
ness and Epistolary Forms, etc., sent, post-paid, for $1 50; 36 
beautiful Babbittonian Pens sent for 50 cents ; oue gross for $1 50: 
or, 72 pens and the Penmanship for $2. Address 


BABBITT & WILT, 
3% PARK ROW, N. Y. 


CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
J. W. BOUTON, having recently returned from Europe, begs to 


invite the attention of collectors and the public to his selections 
made while abroad, consisting of fine copies of 
STANDARD, MISCELLANEOUS, 
AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 

Among which will be found desirable copies of the following: 
Dibdin’s Works, 21 vols., boards, uncut; Retrospective Review, 
16 vols., Svo, calf, extra: Percy Society Publications, 31 vols. ; 
Painter's Palace of Pleasures; Walpole’s Royal and Noble Au- 
thors, 5 vols. 4to, large paper; Raphael’s Frescoes in the Vatican ; 
Macklin’s Bible, 7 vois. tolio; Art Journal, 25 vols.: Cunning- 
ham’s Lives of Illustrious Exglishmen, 18 vols. 400 extra plates ; 
Nichols’s Hogarth, 3 vols. 4to.; Gross’s Antiquities, 12 vols. 
folio; Lodge's Portraits, 12 vols. royal 8vo; Pitti Gallery, 4 
vols. folio; Florence Gallery, 4 vols. folio; Musée Francais and 
Musée Royal, 6 vols. folio; Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery; Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 8 vols.; Nichols’s Anecdotes, 17 
vols. ; Gentleman’s Magazine, 211 vols., complete. <A choice col- 
lection of Pickering’s and the Chiswick Press Publications ; Il- 
luminated Missals, etc., ete., all of which are now on view and 
for sale by 











J. W. BOUTON, 
481 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Priced Catalogues sent to any address on receipt of a stamp 
to pay postage. 





NEW WORK 


By the Author of the Schénberg-Cotta Family, Diary of Kitty 
Trevylyan, ete. 





Wi BE PuBLisuED DECEMBER 1, 


From the Author’s Manuscript, 


WINIFRED BERTRAM, 
AND THE WORLD SHE LIVED IN. 
By the Author of the ‘*Schinberg-Cotta Family.” 


One vol. 12mo, to matey our three other volumes of the Cotta 
Family Series. 





The marked characteristics of the other volumes of this series 
of Books, exhibiting the marvelous power of the author over the 
moral feelings of her readers, giving these works such wide and 
deserved popularity, are conspicuous in this new production. It 
is the immediate successor of “Kitty Trevylyan,’’ and the only 
work given to the public by its author since the publication by us 
of that yolume a year ago. 


M. W. DODD, Publisher, 


506 Broadway, New York. 


PRESENTS OF TASTE! 
BIRTHDAY, BRIDAL, AND HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





The Ruggles Gems. 


A Choice Collection of these Exquisite Miniature and Cabinet 





Perfumery, and none can equal it in America, none surpass it in 
Enrope. 


For sale everywhere, 


pee Most critical eXamination of JAQUES RAVEN'S WING 
NG, by actual trial or by analysis, proves it to be the bes 
© world, : 


The experts appointed to examine into the merits of Blacking | 
at the last fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Asso- | 
LAC pronounced JAQUES’ FAMOUS RAVEN'S WING | 


oH 


OW. PAINTINGS OF AMERICAN SCENERY, 


FROM SKETCHES MADE FROM NATURE BY 


WILL BE ISSUED SATURDAY, NOY. il. 





“DECIDEDLY THE BEST NOVEL EVER WRITTEN BY AN AMERI- 
CAN AUTHOR.” 


DE VANE, 


A STORY OF 
PLEBEIANS AND PATRICIANS. 


By Hon. Henry W. Hiziiarp, 
Ex-Member U. 8S. House of Representatives from Alabama. 





The elegant diction and simplicity, yet beauty of comparison, 
found in this book, are in refreshing contrast to the insipidity of 
the large number of works of fiction presented to the public dur- 
ing the past few years. Treating of scenes occurring among edu- 
cated and refined people, the accomplished author has success- 
fully endeavored to introduce to the attention of his readers the 
beauties of the ancient classics and the most eminent writers of 
prose and poetry of modern times, striving thereby to prevent 
the tendency becoming so apparent in the young people of the 
present day toward merely sensational and extravagant narra- 
tions, which neither benefit the mind nor aid in the cultivation of 
literary tastes. 


12mo, muslin, two volumes in one, pp. 552. 





PRICE, $2 00. 





*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





BLELOCK & CO., Publishers, 


19 Beekman Street, N. Y. 





VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS. 


FOR SALE BY 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER, 
192 Broadway, New York. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNIGA, Sth edition. 
21 vols. and index, 4to, half Russia, $225. 

SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Illustrated. 
3 vols. Svo. Half Russia gilt, and Half Calf gilt. 

SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, by Dr. William 
Smith. 3vols. 8vo, Half Russia gilt, and Half Calf gilt. 

SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES, by Dr. William Smith. 2d edition, il 
lustrated and enlarged. Half Russia gilt, and Half Calf 
gilt. 

MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL, PRAC 
TICAL, AND ANALYTICAL, by Sheridan Muspratt. 2. 
vols. roya! Svo, cloth. Plates. 330. 

BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, a se- 
ries of fifty-six Maps, engraved in the finest style of art, 
and beautifully colored, and a complete Index of 65,000 
names. 1 vol. folio, Half Mor. $20. 

NARES’ SEAMANSHIP. Third edition, with three 
hundred and fifty illustrations. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, $10 50. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Ready this Week. 
Mackenzie’s Creat Family Receipt Book. 
Containing over 10,000 recipes in Farming, Gardening, Tobacco, 

Cotton, Sorghum and Sugar Culture, Photography, Cooking, 
Poisons and Antidotes, Cements, Varnishes, Paints, Medi- 
cine (CHOLERA a specialty), Wine and Beer Making, Farriery, 
ete., ete., etc, 

Circulars sent free. Address for terms, etc., 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


17 and 19 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 





Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—Sore legs, sore 
breasts, ulcers, abscesses, cancers, and wounds of whatever char- 
acter gradually yield to a course of these medicines. All sores 
are for a time the safety-valves of the constitution, and should be 
slowly healed by the ointment with the aid of the pilis. Sold 
everywhere. . 


ROUND TABLE FILES 


READ WITiL COMFORT. 
PRESERVE YOUR VOLUMES. 


A very convenient File may be procured at THz RounD TABLE 


Orrick, made expressly for the use of Subscribers to THE RounD 








RUGGLES 


CHAS. L. JONES’S, 843 Broadway. 





| 
| 
English Books! English Books!! 


Just received and now opening a superb collection of New, | 


, : 4 | Scarce Second- q s— Qs S 
NG very far superior to all other American Blacking, and Bearce, and Seceed-hand Engtish Pechw—Holiday and Standart 


Unquestionably better than Day & Martin's, of London. 


Pras. the last fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ | 
ssociation JAQUES’ FAMOUS RAVEN’S WING BLACKING 
ceived the highest priz ¢ and only silver medal. \ 





| Books. Will be sold cheap for cash at | 


NUNAN & CO.’S, 


Basement, 78 Nassau Street. N. Y. 


TABLE. 
With this File Taz Rounp TaBLeE can be read from week to 


; week with as much comfort as a bound volume, and at the same 


time it preserves the copies with neatness and care. 


A FULL SUPPLY HAS JUST BEEN RECEIVED. 


Address, or apply at the Office of 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 

















NEW BOOKS. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO., Publishers, 


178 Granp STREET, New York. 


In crown Syo, 460 pp., price $1 %5. 
JOURNAL OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 

Edited by M. Trebutien. The ‘Edinburgh Review” says of this 

00K : 

* It isaremarkable proof of the impression made in France by 
this book that the prize given by the French Academy was award- 
ed to it, and that it has gone through ten editions in less than two 
years. We have never read a more touching record of devoted piety, 
sisterly affection, and ‘love strong as death,’ Eugenie de Guerin is 
an Antigone of France, sublimed and ennobled by the Christian 
faith. Her Journal is the outpouring of one of the purest and 
most saintly minds that ever existed upon earth.” 





| 
(In fooiscap 8vo, price $1 25. THE WORKING-MAN AND THE FRANCHISE. Hetne’s Pictures or TRAVEL. 


Lectures delivered at the Working-men’s College, London. By 


MEDITATIONS, 
In Advent, 6n Creation and on Providence. By Henry Alford, D.D.. 
Dean of Canterbury. j 
Preparing for publication, in foolscap Svo, 
TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


How 


This day, in post Svo, 487 pp., price $2 50. 
MISCELLANIES. 
From the collected writings of Edward Irving. | 
“Irving, almost alone among recent men, lived his sermons and | 
preached his life. His words, more than those of any other modern 





speaker, were ‘life passed through the fire of thought.’ He said | BOOKS tte 


owt his inmost heart, and this it is that makes his writings read 
like prolonged and ideal biography.”—Saturday Review, 


In 2 vois. smali 8vo, price $5. 
THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 
A new translation, with a biegraphical essay by E. H. Plumptre, 
M.A., Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain King’s College ; 
Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 


Int vol: small Svoi 
THEOLOGY AND LIFE. 
By E. H. Plumptre, M.A., Professor of Divinity and Chaplain 
King’s College ; Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 





| 
Lately published in small Syo, price $1 75. | 
LAZARUS AND OTHER POEMS. 

By E. I. Pinmptre, M.A., Protessor of Divinity, King’s Coliege. 
The Guardian, in reviewing this book, says: * Out of a whole | 
pile of reiigious poetry, original and selected, which rises like a | 
castle before us, only one volume (Mr. Plumptre’s poems) de- | 
mands that particularattention which is due to merit of an un- | 
common order.” 





In 1 vol. crown Svo, price $1 50. 
MAN AND THE GOSPEL. 
By Thomas Guihrie, D.D. 

Tn 1 small vol. neat cloth. 
THE ANGELS’ SONG. 
By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 


Tn small Svo. 
SIMPLE TRUTHS FOR EARNEST MINDS. 


Ry Norman Macicod, D.D:, editor of ** Good Words.” 


Tn 1 vol. post Svo, $2 50. 
SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. 
By the late John Robertson, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. 

“Dr. Robertson had not a superior among the Scotch clergy ; 
for manly grasp of mind, for pith and point in treating his sub- | 
ject, he had hardly an equal. Let it be added that a more genial, | 
kindly, liberal-minded, and honest nan never walked this earth.” 
Fraser's Magazine, Oct., 1865. 





In small 8vo. 
FAMILY PRAYERS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
sy Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


In small Syo. 
CHRIST THE LIGHT OF TITE WORLD. 
By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Tn 2 vols. crown Svo. 
HYMNS AND HYMN-WRITERS OF GERMANY. 


By the Rey. W. Fleming Stevenson, 


in 2 yois, post 8vo, price $5. 


> 


SIX 


Ww 


EUROPE, 


, By John De Liefde. With illustrations. 


; Tn 1 vol. crown Svo, $1 45. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. 
A Woman's Lotin the great French Revolution. By Sarah Tytler, 
author of * Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” 
Iu 2 vols. demi 8vo. 
LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS; 

Forming a Biographical History of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices. 
calfe,”’ ete. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
THE REIGN OF LAW. 
Essays by the Duke of Argyll. 


In 1 vol. post Svo. 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND_PARISII. 
By Norman Macleod, D.D., one of Her Majesty’: chaplains, 
Tn 1 vol. demi Svo, with illustrations, 
TRAVELS 


In the Sclayonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe. 
kenzie and A. P. Irby. 


By Robert Buchanan, author of *Idyls and Legends of Inverbtrn.” 


Being a collection of drawings on wood, By John Everett Mil- | 
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PUBLICATIONS OF F. LEYPOLDT, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 


! 
pn Broapway, New York, AND 1323 CHEstNut Sr. 
{ 


1865 


In 2 vols. post Svo. 
ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Complete edition. By Alexander Smith, author of “ A Life 
rama,” etc. 


in 2 vols. post Svo. PHILADELPHIA, 


DAYS OF YORE. 
By Sarah Tytler. j 





= 


| Scntu.en’s Complete Works IN Enatisnt. Selected from the best 
In 2 vols. post Svo. | translations. 2-vols. large royal octavo. Cloth, $7 00; half 
| 


MEN AND MONEY. 
By Jeremiah Gotthelf. 


morocco, $8 00. 
| ScutLLer’s Poems. 


Bulwer’s Translation. 
half morocco, $2 75. 


16mo, cloth, $1 50; 


In 1 vol. crown Svo. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC |e 
SUBJECTS. }- ENDELSSOHN 5 ETTERS, 


By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. 


ANDERSEN’s Ick MAIDEN, AND OTHER TALES. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 





16mo, 2 vols. cloth, $3 50. 
| Lampapivs’s Lire or MENDELssouN, 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 
| Herns’s Book or Sones. Translated by Charles G. Leland. 16mo, 
Tn 1 vol. small crown 8vo. cloth, $1 75; half morocco, $3 00. 
12mo, cloth, $2 00. 

! 

BASKERVILLE’S PoETRY OF GERMANY, 

morocco, $3 00. 


5 n' “—) . alt 
Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $2 00; half 


In 2 vols., with illustrations. 
SPANISH SCENES. 


By the author of * Flemish Interiors.” 


PoLtKko’s Musical. SKETCHES, 

$2 75. 

| Wi.ueLM Von Humaornpt’s 
+ $125. 

Sronm’s IMMEN-SEB, etc. 


1émo, cloth, $1 50; half morocco, 


LeTTrers To A Lapy, 16mo, cloth, 


In smail Svo, price $1 75. 


LONDON IDYLS. 


Fine edition, 16mo, cloth, $1 00. 
MitToen’s Portica Works. With a life of the author, disserta- 
tions, notes, anda verbal index to all the poems. By C. D. 
| Cleveland, 12mo, on tinted paper, vellum cloth, $3 00; half 
| morocco, $4 50. 
FOR THE HOLI-) Lire oF Puttimor, Musician and Chess Player. By George Allen. 


* | 12mo, on fine tinted paper, cloth, $1 50. 
In royal dto, elegantly produced. LELAND's LecENDs oF THE Binps, With 12 Lithographs. 4to, 
MILLAIS'S ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


fancy boards, $1 50, 
PkARLS FROM HEINE. 
75 cts. 


ae With Illustrations and Vignettes. 4to, 
ais, R.A. 


In small 4to, with 57 illustrations. 


7 : | Moraern GoosE From GERMANY. Profusely illustrated. 4to, 

EASTWARD : fancy boards, $1 00. 
Travels in the Holy Land. By Norman Macleod, D.D., one of her | a =» Domwe wor oe a 
Britannic Majesty's chaplains. ’ MoTHER Pitcnenr’s Poems For LittiLe Prorie. dto, fancy 


Read in the at at te Present Day. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. | I 


With vignette by J. E. Millais and 50 illustrations by John Mac- 


| 
} 
| 








By Joha W. Kaye, author of the * Life of Lord Met- | 


{ 
| 
| Incrown 8vo, with colored illustrations and beautifully bound. | 
| ; 
| 


‘and girls. Ludicrous enough is the story of Stalky Jack, a little 


| boards, 75 cts. 
In square 8vo, beautifully rrintzp and BOUND. 
THE PARABLES 


| Morner Micuet, AND HER CAT. 
limo, $1 00. 


With Illustrations and Vignettes. 


sA Menes Cir, Poésies, Enigmes, Chansons et Rondes Enfan- 
tines. Illustrated. Svo, fancy boards, $1 00. 

ae | Era Poreta, 

THE YOUNG. Bild. 


| Tug Root Princess, 


ith MiLiats’s ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


, we nat Sve, uniforms with the above, $8 50. Deutsche Kinderheimath in Wort und Sang und 
WORDSWORTH’S POEMS FOR Illustrated. Svo, fancy boards, 75 cts. 
A Christmas tale. dto, fancy boards, 75 cts. 


whirter and John Petten. Engraved by Dalziel Brothers, and 


printed at the * Camden Press,” London. 


CUSTAVE DORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ce $2 50, gilt edges. PHOTOGRAPHS. 
GOD'S. GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. | Tut LEGEND oF THE Wanrerine Jew. Portfolio, 85 00, 
By William Leitch, D.D., Late Professor of Theology, Queen's 
College, Canada. 


Pri 


| ATALA ALBUM. Portfolio, 35 60. 


‘ | SLEEPING Beauty tx THR Woop, dto, cloth, gilt, 23 00. 
In crown Svo, with illustrations by J. E, Millais, and beautifully 


bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, $2. Dantz ALBUM, Portfollo. Complete. 1 Photographs, 4to. $25 00. 


PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS. MINIATURE Dante Atpum. In case, $i2 00. 
By Sarah Tytler. |.Famy Atsum. In case, $5 5). 
In square 8vo, with photograph, map, and illustrations. Beauti- 
fully bound, price $4. | NOW READY: 


> va Pal al ae an Pl > a » * al * | 
OUR INHERITANCE IN THE GREAT PYRAMID. | MOZART’'S LETTERS, 
y Professor C. Piazzi Smyth, F..SS.L. and E. | Translated from the German hy Lady Wallace, 
“We recommend this very fascinating, paradoyical, and truly | £9 50 
Christian book to ail lovers of genuine goodness, of stubborn - . 
mathematics, and of adventurous theorizing.” — London Quarterly | 
Review. | 


In crown 8vo, gilt top, price $4. 


2 vols, cloth, 


OUR YEAR, 
. edged te cs | A Child's Book in Prose and Verse. By Miss Muloch. 
A YEAR AT THE SHORE, | lilustrations. i6mo, cloth, $1 25. 

By P. H. Gosse. F.R.S. With 36 filustrations by the auther.| pp ~t sselle — eee vee 
‘ Printed in colors by Leighton Brothers. H _ ne Ap Gh: Rneteetons, ae ennk: qeehpele: am receipt of 
* A delicious book, deliciously illustrated. The study of natu- | Price. 

ral history is always interesting, and Mr. Gosse is a genial and en- a eee ~ 

thusiastic instructor."—Jllustruted London News, 


With 


j The Artist Edition 
or 


TENNYSON’S POEMS, 
In.usTRATED BY HAMMATT BILLINGS, 
WITH ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


Ts ready and for sale by all the Bookstores. 


FOR THE YOUNC. 
In square 8vo, fine edition, cloth, gilt, price $1 50. Cheaper edi- 
tion, $1. 
THE GOLD THREAD. 
By Norman Macleod, ).D. With illustrations by J, D. Watson, 
Gourlay Steele, and J. Macwhirter. 

‘* This is one of the prettiest as it is one of the best books in the | 
English language. Dr. Macleod is greatas a — and writer, | 
but he is nowhere greater than in the field of nursery literature. | 
Wherever there are children, if our advice is taken, there will be 
a Gop Tureap.” —Caledonian Mercury. 


Price $12, bound in muslin, gilt. 





| The Boston Post says: “ The artist edition of Tennyson's Poems, 


{ONTHS AMONG THE CHARITIES OF | In small equare 8vo, with 16 full-page illustrations, Extra cloth, | published by J. E. Tilton & Co., is one of the most elegant vol- 


; umes ever gotten up in Boston. Its style is superb. The illus- 


gilt edges, price $1 50. 
THE POSTMAN’S BAG. | trations are numerous and well executed, the type is clear and 
A Story-Book for Boys and Girle. By the Rey, John De Liefde, | weil cut: the paper of substantial texture ; and the whole interior 
Bi London. | of the volume sightly and attractive. The exterior is a model of 
taste in binding, richly colored and brilliant in gilt. For the holi- 
i. | day season nothing would be more appropriate than this edition, 


In square 8vo, with Sneneeieaes by J.E. Millais and G, J. Pinwe 
*rice § 
while at any time it is a literary beauty of uncommon merit.” 


LILLIPUT LEVEE: 
A Book of Rhymes for Children, 
“ ¢ Lilliput Levee’ will cause uproarions laughter amongst boys 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on receipt of stamp to pre- 
pay return postage, 


boy, who, losing his way in a long walk, wandered to the giants’ | 
country, where he was detained a prisoner fora year and a day. 
The illustrations are capital.”"—Atheneum. 


In 1 vol., with 50 illustrations. 


THE MAGIC MIRROR : 


A Round of Tales for the Young. By William Gilbert, author of 
‘Shirley Hall Asylum.” 


Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS on hand at our price. 
10,000 OLD and NEW BOOKS at your price. 
| 600,000 STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES at any price. 

Just received, 5,000 valuable TuroLogicat Works, library of & 
deceased clergyman, sclling for less than half the retail price. 





Any of the above or Messrs. Strahan & Co.’s other publications 
will be mailed free on receipt of published price at 


1i8 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 





By G.{Muir Mac- ; 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO., . 
Publishers. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 


112 Nagean Street, below Beekman. 
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JEAN INGELOW’S WRITINGS. 


STUDIES FOR STORIES, 
FROM GIRLS’ LIVES. 
eR ina oss os sea en vectinaes eewecswecen price $1 %5. 
This is a book which should bein every public and private 
library in the Jand. 
The following extracts from the English reviews of the work 
show how it is appreciated there: 


** Simple in style, warm with human afiection, and written in | 


faultless English, these five stories are studies for the artist, ser- 
yaons for the thoughtful, and a rare source of delight for all who 
can find pleasure in really good works of prose and fiction. .... 
They are prose poems, carefully meditated and exquisitely touched 
in by a teacher ready to sympathize with every joy and sorrow.— 
Atheneum, 


“There could not be a better book to put into the hands of young 
ladies.”°— The Spectator. 


“Each of these studies is a drama in itself, illustrative of the 
operation of some particular passion—such as envy, misplaced 


ambition, sentimentalism, indolence, jealousy. Inall of them the | 
actors are young girls, and we cannot imagine a better book for | 


young ladies.”"— The Pal! Mall Gazette. 


* We have rarely happened upon two volumes which have satis- 


fied our critical taste and enlisted our sympathies so much as these | 


charming ‘Studies for Stories.” "— The Churchman. 


“These are very charming stories, and our readers can hardly 
do better than make choice of them for presents to their 
daughters.”"— The London Quarterly Review, 


MISS INCELOW’S POEMS, 


In one volume 16mo, $1 75. 


Twenty-five thousand copies of these poems have been sold in | 


America and England, and their popularity is on the increase. 
Neaniy Reavy: 

THE ILLUSTRATED SONCS OF SEVEN, 
a Poem, descriptive of Seven Periods in the Life of Woman. By 
Jean Ingelow. With a Likeness of the Author. 

This superb presentation volume will be ready in ample season 
for the Holidays. 

STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
With 15 Illustrations, 


Sold by all booksellers, and mailed post-paid. 


1 vol. square 16mo, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Pusuisuers, Boston. 


Tho New York Bible and Common Prayer- 
Book Society 

Teg leave to eall the attention of the Trade to their large and 

varied stock of 


BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 


' 
Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which | 


are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 
are sold at low rates, 


t2 A new Trade List is now ready. 


Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers farnishing | 


references to New York Publishers, 
5 ANp 13 COOPER UNION, 


Fourth Avenue, New York. 


DECIDEDLY THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR THE 
ORGAN, 


“ZUNDEL’S MODERN SCHOOL,” 
Which meets the Student after he has obtained a moderate knowl- 
edge of the Elements of Music, and of the Key Board of the 
Organ, and conducts him 

THROUGIL ALL THE DETAILS OF 


Fixcertnc, Tovucn, Stops, Pepa PLAYING, Etc., 
TO A FULL AND 
COMPLETE MASTERY OF THE INSTRUMENT, 
Price in Parts, each $1 75. Complete $4, on receipt of which 
Copies will be mailed post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


Publishers, Boston, 


The Artist Edition 


OF 


TENNYVYSON’S POEMS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ITAMMATT BILLINGS, 


Will be ready Sarvuvay, November 18. 
illustrated with 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


Which will not be used in any other edition. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 


Boston, PUBLISHERS, 


' clase eeu aed) ec 
DR. JARVIS’S NEW WORK 
ON 
PHYSIOLOGY AND LAWS OF HEALTH. 
DESIGNED FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
Just published by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 


51 and 53 John Sircet. 


This Edition will be | 
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DORAN’S ANNALS OF THE STACE. 
A NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION. 








| The Annals of the English Stage, from Thomas Betterton to 
|Edmund Kean—Actors, Authora, and Audiences, 2 vols. post 
8vo. Elegantly printed, with rubricated title. Cloth, extra, 
$4 50; half calf or nalf turkey, $8 00. 
Also, now ready, auniforin edition of 
Dr. DORAN’S WORKS, 9 Vols. 
| ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 2 vols. 
| THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANO- 
VER (the Wives of the Four Georges). 2 vols. 
MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 2 vols. 
KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. 1 vol. 
TABLE TRAITS, with Something on Them. 1 vol. 
HABITS AND MEN, with Remnants of Record touching the 
Makers of Both. 1 vol. 


Sets, 9 vols., in box, cloth, extra . 
Half calf or half turkey “ 


. $20 00 


. 35 00 
Cloth, vols., separately ca ; A 2 23 
| *,# Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 Mercer Street, New York. 





| WILL BE PUB...SHED TO-DAY TILE DECEMBER NUMBER 
OF 


HOURS AT HOME. 


} TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
| THE NATIONAL CEMETERY AT GETTYSBURGH. By J. 
P. Tuomrson, D.D. With an Illustration, giving the Plan of 
the Cemetery and the Design of the Monument. 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. By AncupEacon TRENCH. 
A MATCH-—HOW MADE. By Prof. M. Scuere De Vere. 
| CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY. By Dr. E. 8. Porter. 
FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D. By Prof. J. B. ANGELL. 
ONE DAY WITH SHERMAN COASTWARD. By Brevet Lieut. 
Col. R. H. Wreper. 
WHITE'S SUAKESPEARE. By Prof. J. 8. Hanr. 
PERE LA CHAISE. By Col. J. G. Wits0n. 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE,. By Miss McFartanr. 
| GEOFFREY THE LOLLARD, By Frances Eastwoon. 
MY MOONBEAM. By Georoe B. Peck, M.D. 
WILLIAM WIRT. By E. I. Gittert, D.D. 
| ESTHETIC CULTURE. By Dr. JoseruH ALDEN. 
GIPSY LIFE IN EUROPE. By. Prof. Wuw11amM WELLS. 
| HAGARS FAREWELL. By Mrs. Aveusta Moore. 
| SHORT’ SERMONS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
| No. VI. By Rev. C. 8. Rosrnson. 
BOOWS OF THE MONTH. 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS, 

In order to enlist the efforts of those who should be specially 
interested in extending the circulation of HOURS AT HOME, we 
offer the following premiums: 

TO CLERGYMEN, 
For sia subscriptions ($18), Vou. I. of LANGE’s ComMENTARY 


(now in press), or Dr, Srrmve’s REMINISCENCES (2 yols., now in 
press), 


TO SUNDAY-SCHIOOLS, 


For ten subscriptions ($30), Pencn’s SEvEN-IncH Maanetic 
GLoBE, with a MisstoNARY Map—a new and valuable arrangement 
specially designed for the use of Sunday-schools. 

For twenty subscriptions ($60), TWENTY Do.Lars worth of Sun- 
| DAY-scHooL Books at the usual rates, or TEN DoLLArs Wortu of 
| Books and the Maenrric Gone, 


| TO SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

For five subscriptions (815), one of Perce’s MAGNETIC GLOBES, 
worTH $5; for fwenly svdscriplions ($60), A GLOBE WORTH TWENTY 
DOLLARS. 

| GENERAL PREMIUMS. 
For five dollars we will furnish the Magazine for one year and 
the bound volume (May to October, price $2 50). 
For sic svbscréptions ($18), FIVE DOLLARS worth, and for fwenty 
| subscriptions ($60), TWENTY DOLLARS worth of any of our publica- 
tions, a catalogue of which will be sent on application. 
In alt cases these subscriptions are expected to be new ones. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two subscriptions for one year, $550. Clubs of five (sending 

$15) will receive an extra copy of the Magazine. Clubs of twelve 

| and over will receive the Magazine at $2 50 per annum, and an 

| extra copy will be sent to the person getting up the club. For 
| $50 fwenty-flec copies will be sent for one year. 


| REGULAR TERMS. 


| Single subscriptions, $3 per year in advance; single copies, 30 
| cents. j 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
MESSRS. MOHUN & EBBS, 


181 Broapway, New York, 

' 

| Take pleasure in informing their friends and the public that they 

| have secured the yYaluable services or 

| MR. HENRY KERNOT, 

| so long and favorably known in the book trade to book-buyers in 
general and to the heads of colleges and literary institutions, 

| and that he is engaged in preparing 

| ‘ ~ 

| A CATALOGUE OF THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK, 

| Comprising Very Choice English Works, specially rich in Best 

| Editions, Curious, Rare, and Unique Works, splendidly Mlustrated 
Volumes (many of which with Extra Plates), with a large assort- 

| ment of Pickering’s Rare and Beautiful Editions, the British His- 

| torians, Poets, and Essayists, together with the best American au- 

| thors ; also, Richly Illustrated French Works, including all Doré’s 

| Splendid Compositions, selected from one of the largest and finest 

| stocks of Imported Books ever offered to the public. 

| CATALOGUEs Will be ready in a few days, and will be sent FREE 

| to any address on application by letter or personally. 

' 


181 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| November 13, 1865. 











VALUABLE BOOKS. 


All the publications of the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY OF 
BOSTON, together with a choice selection from the different Re- 
ligious Societies and Publishing Houses in the country. 

BOOKS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
BOOKS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 
BOOKS FOR THE RAILWAY. 
A complete assortment of 


PICTURE CARDS, REWARD TICKETS, Ere. 





Committees desiring to replenish their S.-S. Libraries, will 
please send alist of books now in the Library, with the amount 
they wish to invest, and the Books will be sent by return express 


JOHN C. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible House, New York. 





OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


21 Murray STREET, 


Have now received, in addition to their well-selected stock dt 
school and miscellaneous books, a fine assortment of Illustrated 
Books, in cloth gilt, half calf, half turkey, full calf and full turkey 


bindings, to which the attention of the trade is called. 
FAMILY AND POCKET BIBLES, in all styles of binding. 


NEW JUVENILES AND BOOKS OF ADVENTURE for Boys 


and Girls, 


A GREAT VARIETY OF GAMES FOR CHILDREN, many of 


them entirely new. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


twenty-five dollars. 


All prices from fifty cents to 


The PUBLICATIONS OF ALL THE LEADING PUBLISHING 
HOUSES IN THE COUNTRY constantly on hand and for sale at 


publishers’ prices. 


Any book not in stock furnished at the shortest notice. 


GEN. PROT. EPISC. 
S.*S. Union and Church Book Society. 
DEPOSITORY, %62 BROADWAY. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The following volumes are in press, and will be issued soon: 
SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE. A Catechism by Mrs. D. C. 





WRG, FNC ainkiscusccie dt ci. dew qenetesaeriweeeayxe 20 cts. 
STOREES OF A GOVIMNEGG: 6. cciccsccsccccicccncscess BH © 
BE EPA < OF, The Onmby Wath ic. esis Keccocsiciccwsces 50 


FOUR NEW STORIES BY A. L. O. E. Each Story in pa- 


per covers, 5cts. In two vols., Muslin................. 3s « 
WIP UNV gM aieccsee: osc Wadeuntos cawaucdvesexenas 30 
AMBROSE RODMAN. A Child’s Story. Papercovers....12 ‘ 
DR iiassacccenens He civeadwadeeeuedeaswaseseeses! tO 
NEW NAMES; or, What I wish I were. Paper covers..... 5 | 
PRs clo cisaniin ds vaseqsectmiasaakayse wuss <echncecawenete as 
MARGARETHE AND WALDEMAR... ..............c0e00 90 * 


o2mo. VOLS. 
KITTY'S PEARLS, and ROBERT SPENCER'S REVENGE. 


THE CONDUCT BOOK, and MARBLES. 
paper covers... P 
py Se ae renee et ar een oe eee ee 

Address orders and remittances:to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway. 


Each story in 





BANCKER’S NEWS AGENCY. 
NEWS DEALERS and BOOKSELLERS supplied at the earliest 
moment on liberal terms with 
DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES, BOOKS, NOVELS, 
DIME AND TEN CENT PUBLICATIONS, 
SONG BOOKS, STATIONERY. 


(eFP Send for a Trade List; Address - 
SAM’L L. BANCKER, 


21 and 23 Ann Street, New Youk, 
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20, 


FOREST PIC 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
01 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
OFFER THE FOLLOWING 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY TRADE: 


PICTURES 
Grave and Gay. 


OF SOCIETY, 


Comprising one hundred engravings on 


wood from the pictures of eminent artists, and illustrated | 


by the pens of popular authors. 1 vol. royal Svo. Beauti- 
fully printed and ny bound in cloth, fall gilt, $10; 
Turkey morocco, $15. 


THE ARTISTS’ SKETCH-BOOK. 
“Irving’s Sketch-Book.” 
by eminent artists, including Huntington, Gray, 

tichards, Darley, and others. 
cloth, fall gilt, $15; 
co crushed, $20. 


Leutze, 
1 vol. quarto, new crape | 


AND MORAL 


A new and choice edition. 


SONGS OF DR. 


WATTS. illustrated with 100 


wood-cuts, in the finest style of art, from original designs | 
Printed | 


by eminent artists. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
on best paper and handsomely bound. 1 vol. small quarto, 
cloth, full gilt, $5; Turkey morocco, $8 59. 


HYMNS IN PROSE 
for Children. 
Children.”’ With 109 wood-cuts from designs by Coleman, 
Barnes, Kennedy, and Wimperies. 
Ele: cantly printed on fine paper. 1 vol, small quarto, cloth, 
full gilt, $5; Turkey morocco, $8 59. 


THE POEMS OF ALICE CARY. 


With numerous engravings on wood by Hart, Hennessy, 


Bellows, Herrick, Perkins, and others. hae Rich: | 


ardson. 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, full gilt, Turkey | 
morocco, $8 50. 

THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 
Spiendidly illuminated from original designs. Each page 


ele gantly printed in oil colors, with emblematic border. 


vol, quarto, extra cloth, gilt, $5: morocco, gilt or el 
$5 50. 


THE THREE KINGS OF ORIENT. 
A Christmas carol. Words and music by Rey. J. H. Hop- 
kins,Jr. Each page printed in oil colors. From exquisite 
designs. 1 vol. quarto, extra cloth, gilt, $5; morocco, 
gilt or antique, $8 50. 


THE FABLES OF ESOP. 

Ww ith Croxall’s Applications and a lifeofthe author. Em- 
bellished with 111 wood-cuts from original designs by H. 
Ww. lierrick, Engraved in a superior manner by Bogart, 
Felter, and others, and elegantly printed at the * Riverside 
Press” on toued paper from new type. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
extra cloth, $4; full gilt, $5; half Roxburgh, $6; T — 
morocco, $3; 1émo edition, printed on good paper, clott 


PICCIOLA, 














By X. B. Saintine. 
vised edition. 






With illustrations on wood from de- 


signs by Leopold Flameng, and ornamental head and tail 


pieces. Fine edition, printed on toned paper from il “4 
and handsome type, 1 vol. crown 8vo, extra cloth, 
$2 50: Riverside edition, 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 


THE HUDSON LEGENDS. 
Comprising * Rip Van Winkle” and * Sleepy Hollow.’ 
ngtoa Irving x. 1 vol. quarto, extra cloth, oie oA Mo 
Turk key morocco, €3. 


A FOREST 
By William Callen Bryant. 
drawines by John A, Hows. 





HYMN. 


and wood engraving issued i in the country 
extra cloth, gilt, $4; Turkey morocco, $7 


IN THE WOODS 
With Bryant. Longfellow, and Halleck. 
wood from drawings by John A. Hows. 
Bryant's ** Death of the Flowers,” Longfellow’s “ 
Woods were Green,” and Halleck’s ** Wyoming.” 
quarto, extra cloth, gilt, $4; Tarkey morocco, $7 50. 


eg HYMN and IN THE WOODS. 


Int vol. These two exquisite series of forest and flower 


1 vol. quarto 





pic tures, when united, alford a work une qualed in attract- 


ive variety of illustration, 
tique, £10. 


In 1 vol.."furkey morocco, an- 


TURES IN 
Hows. With original poems by Alfred B. 


16 full-page eng gravings, 1 vol, qua urto, extra cloth, 
; Turkey morocco, $7 50. 


By John A. 
street. 
eilt, $4 


CHRISTMAS POEMS AND PICTURES 


A collection of carols, songs. and descr iptive poems Yelat- | 
Richly illustrated with 
ri gs On wood from drawings by famous 


ing to the festival of Christmas. 
numerous eng 
artists. Anew and improved edition. 
extra cloth, gilt, $4; 








In 1 vol. 
vv ‘urkey morocco, &7 59, 


IRISTMAS CAROL. 
* Christ was born on Christmas Day.” 
With illustrations by John A. Hows. 
unique 


quarto, 





and beautiful edition of a popular Christinas carol. 


A rich cluster of holly leaves, 7 gee dincolors, forms the 
re. tra cloth, gilt, | 






aved title-page. In 1 vol. 
; Turkey morocco, $6, 
A SELECTION OF WAR LTeae, 


With illustrations on wood by F. O. C. Darley. he Lyr- 





quarto, ex 





ics are eight in number, and were selected so as to pre- | 
Mr. Darley’s draw- | 
In 1 vol. quarto, haif muslin, 


vent the different phases of the war. 
ings are unusually spirited. 
$1 75; extra cloth, gilt, $2 50; Turkey morocco, $6. 

RIP VAN WINKLE 
A Legend of Kaatskil Mountain. By Ww ashington Irving, 
Milustrated with original designs by Darley, Hoppin, Wm. 
Mart, and Parsons. 1 vol. quarto, fancy boards, $159. 


LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 
From. the “Sketch-Book” of Washington Irving. 


trated with original designs by Huntington, ‘Kense tt, 
Darley, Hoppin, ‘and others. 1 vol. quarto, fancy boards, ! 
$1 50." 


THE 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
ley.. A spirited and notable poem. 
cota, gilt, $2 50; half muslin, $1 75. 


VAGABONDS 


1 vol, 





Sent by mail or express: free on receipt ot the price, 


With more than 130 drawings | 


Turkey morocco, $18; Levant Enno: | 


By Mrs. Barbauld, author of ** Lessons for 


Engraved by Cooper. | 


A new translation from the atthor’s 


Illustrated on wood from 
This volume has been con- 
sidered one of the most elegant specimens of typography | 


Ilustrated on | 
Its contents are , 
When | 
1 vol. 


THE ADIRONDACKS. | 


Tilus- 


With illustrations by F. O. C. Dar- 
quarto, extra 


MESSRS. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


| Respectfully announce to the Trade and the Public that they have | 
| recently entered into extensive arrangements with leading Euro- 
| pean Houses for the 


. 


H IMPORTATION AND REPUBLICATION 
i OF THE 
‘MOST DESIRABLE ENGLISH W ORKS,: 


including selections from the publications of Coapman & HA, 
London; FREDERICK WARNE & Co., London ; BEL & DaLpy, Lon- | 
don; TRUBNER & Co., London ; 
LAN & Co., London; Reap & Co. London; DEAN & Son, London ; 
Josep TARN, London : A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh: W.&R 
CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; Epmonston & Dovc.as, Edinburgh : 
|; Wiiti1am P. Nimmo, Edinburgh; etce., ete., cte. 





j - _ 5 ~ 
IMPORTANT . ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


Messrs. J. B. L. & Co. feel confident that the favorable terms 


[Nov. 25, 1865 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


| TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


BOSTON, 


JoUN MURR hy, London ; MAcmi- | 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF REV. FREDERICK 
W. ROBERTSON. 


2 vols. i2mo, $4. Gust ready.) 


! on which (on account of their extensive purchases) they have been | 


able to procure their English Stock, will enable them to offer it to 
the Trade at prices that will be both advantageous to the dealer 
| amd satisfactory to the public. 

} | Most favorable rates. 

The following are among the more important of their new 


Foreign and American Issues: 


FROST AND FIRE. 
| NATURAL ENGINES, TOOL MARKS, AND CHIPS, 


Sketches taken at Home and Abroad. By a Traveler. 
Svo, with numerous illustrations, $15. 


JAMES MADISON. 

Hl NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 

| LETTERS AND OTIIER WRITINGS OF JAMES MADISON, 
Fourth President of the United States. In four volumes. 
Price $16. 

i From the Hon. Georg “ Bancroft. 

New York, Oct. 


With 


' WORKS OF 


24, 1865. 


| ing you for the early copy of the writings of Washington’s youth- | 
ful friend, Virginia’s wisest statesman. 


The volumes of Madison which you have just published are the 


most valuable contributions to the history of the country that has 
| been made in my day. 
| and sincerity and patriotism of Madison’s own soul. A history | 
of the formation of our federal institutions, of early parties, of | 
| the struggles of the nation in its infancy to obtain justice and 
| due consideration from foreign powers, all are here illustrated | 
from the primal sources. I would not part with the volumes on 
any account. I remain, my dear sir, very truly, your obliged, 
J. B. Liprrncorr. GEO. BANCROFT. 


ON WAKEFULNESS. 

With an Introductory Chapter on the PuystoLoGy OF SLEEP. By 
Wiliiam A. Hammond, M.D., Fellow of the College of Physi- | 
cians of Philadelphia; Member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences; late Surgeon-General U. 8. Army, cte., ete., ete. 
12mo, $1. 


NEW EDITION OF DICKENS'S WORKS. 


Elegantly illustrated. In 24 vols. crown and post Svo. 
connection with the English publishers. ] 


KITTO’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
New Epirron. 
A CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. Originally 
| edited by Joun Kirto, D.D., F.S.A. Third edition, greatly en- 
larged and improved, edite ‘a by Wa. Linpsay ALEXANDE R, 
D.D., F.S.A.8., ete. In three volumes royal Svo, $7 per vol. 





2 vols. | 


My Dear Mr. Lipprxcorr:—I will not delay another day thank- | 


{Issued in 


ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


Booksellers will be supplied at the | 


1 vol. limo, $2. 


THE WAYSIDE INN. 


Longfellow. With illustrations by John Gilbert 
1 vol. 4to, $5. 


By Henry W. 


A SUMMER IN SKYE. 
By Alexander Smith, author of a “*A Life Drama,”* 
gart’s Hlouschold,” ete. 


‘ Alfred Ha- 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 75. 


POEMS. 


| By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. A new and complete edition. 1 yol. 


32mo, blue and gold, $1 50. 


They area beautiful reflection of the purity | 


IDYLS OF THE KINC. 


By Alfred Tennyson. 


With 31 illustrations from drawings by Sol. 
Eytinge, Jr., 


and 8, Coleman, Jr. 1 vol. quarto, $5. 
WAR LYRICS. 


; 
' By Henry Howard Brownell. 
Imo, $1 50. 


A new and complete edition. 
(Nearly ready.) 


l vol, 


HUMOROUS POEMS. 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. With illustrations by 
Jr. Paver, 50 cents. 


Sol. Eytinge, 


} COMPANION-POETS. (VOL. 1.) 
beer Longfellow, Tennyson, and Browning. 1 vol., 
tifully bound in muslin, and containing three por- 
traits and imany iilustrations, 


beau- 


Ba > 
F2 ov. 


Elegantly printed and beautifully illustrated. with Maps and | 


Volumes [. and IL. already published. 
Volume ITI. will be published February 1, 
Published in connection with Messrs. A. & ¢ 
burgh. 
GLOBE EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE 
Edited by WILLIAM GrorGE CLARKE 
’ | Wrieut, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Svo volume, including the PIs ys, PoErMs, 
complete Glossary. 
SYME’S SURGICAL WORKS. 
New AND CoMPLETE EDITION. 
|THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. By James Syme, 
{ Surgeon in Ordinary to the Quee nof Scotland, etc 
whica are appended his Treatises on the 


27 Engravings. 
\ 
| 
| 





and Winntam 
In one compact ¢ ap 
aud SONNETS. and : 





etc. etc. Tc 


the * Excision of Diseased Joints,” and 


by his former pupil, Donatp Maciean, M.! 
Professor of the Institute of Medicine, 
ical Surgery, Queen's University, Cana rda. 


LR.C.S.E. 


One vol. 8vo, #7. 


| PACKARD ON INFLAMMATION, 

| LECTURES ON INFLAMM ATION. Being the first 
| delivered before the CoLLEGE of Paysicians of PoiLaADELPurA, 
| under the bequest of Dr. Miitter. By Jomn H. Packarp, M.D 
i Author of **A Manual cf Minor Surgery,” etc. etc. 12mo, $2. 





NEW WORK BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
NEARLY READY. 
BELTON ESTATE. 
jy ANTHONY Trouiorr. [By arrangement with the 
‘Publishers. ] 


Englis! 


This is a peculiarly 


A NEW WORK BY JOHN STI 
ina few Days. 

AUGUSTE COMTE AND POSITIVISM. 

By Joun Stuart Minn, M.P. 


"ART MILL, 


One vol. 8vo. 


(The Jacksonian Prize for the Year 1861.) 
BY SURGEON ANNANDALE, 
Nearly Ready. 


THE MALFORMATIONS, DISEASES, AND INJURIES OF THE 
TREAT- 


FINGERS AND TOES, AND THEIR SURGICAL 
MENT. By Tuomas ANNANDALE, F.R.C.S.. Assist 


HAS . Surgeor 
toyal Infirmary, Edinburgh. One vol. 8vo. 


NEW WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRATHMORE,” 
Vearly Ready. 
CHANDOS. 
| By Ovrpa, Author of * Strathmore,” 
Held in Bondage,” etc., etc. 
Tn Press. 
IDALIA. 


By Ova, Author ot ‘ Strathmore,” 
| Weld in Bondage,” etc., etc. 


| J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
j Philadelphia. 


’, Black, of Edine | 


F.R.S.E., 


* Diseases of the , 
tectum,” “ Stricture of the Urethra and Fistula in Perineo,” 


humerous additional | 
contributions to the Pathology and Practice of Sergery. Edited | 


and on on Clin: | 


Course 


With illustrations, | 


“Granville de Vigne, or | 


“Granville de Vigne, or | 
| 
| 


ATLANTIC TALES. 


A collection of the best stories from the ** Atlantic Monthly.” 1 
vol, small quarto, beveled boards and gilt top, $3. 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. | 
ALDISs | 


»| (2 Any of our publications sent free by mail on receipt of the 


advertised price 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 


124 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 





| WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. 


The Dramatic Works of JOHN MARSTON, to which are pre- 
| fixed his Poems. With some account of the author and his writ- 
By F. F. Heard and Wil- 
In five vols. crowa Syo, 
with the Pickering editions of Peele, 


| ster, 


ings, and numerous illustrative notes, 


liam F. Fowle, 


Esqs. uniform in size 
i 


Greene, Marlowe, and Web- 
The text will be carefully collated with the original edi- 


. 
tions. The volumes will be published at intervals of about three 


months. The second volume, the first in order of issue, will be 


ready in the spring of 1966. The edition is limited to forty copies 
| ‘ iia . 
/ on large paper, uniform in size with the large paper editions of 


| Dyce’s “ Middleton” and White's “ Shakespeare.” Two hundred 


copies will be printed on small paper. 
The finest English wire-wove paper will be used. It is intend- 
1) ed that the book shall equal in beauty any that has been issued 


| from the American press. 
| 
Wilson & Sons. 


j tors, at Boston. 


It will be printed by Messrs. John 
Orders may be addressed to either of the edi- 
Early application is necessary to secure copies. 
| Upwards of owe-half of the large paper copies, and nearly one- 
| half of the small, are already subscribed for. 


| The price is fixed at $12 per volume for the large paper copies, 
| and $4 per volume for the small paper. 


On the day of the publication of the second volume the price of 
' the small paper copies will be advanced to $5, and will be rig‘dly 


adhered to. The work will not be reprinted, 
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THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... . .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE. 
625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broapway, New Yors. 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Received the Highest Premium—GoL_p Mrepat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 


THE ONLY MACHINE haying the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 

which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 


the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway, 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 





Casu DivipENDS IN FirtTeEN Years, 253 Per Cent. 
CASH CAPITAL .... .... .. 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1865..... 


- $1,000,000 
270,000 


Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P, NOTMAN, Sec’y. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres't. 
FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 
THE 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO. 


108 AND 110 Broapway. 


ae. oe ee 
INSURES 
AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 
ALSO, AGAINST ALL 
MARINE AND INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 


ON CARGO OR FREIGHT. 


The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, without in- 
curring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal 
discount upon the premium. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President, 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President, 

E. A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President, 
J, C, GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 


STEDMAN, EWELL & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
57 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell U.S. Securities, Gold, Railway, and Petroleum 
Stocks, exclusively on Commission, with fidelity and dispatch. 


a Four per cent. interest allowed on deposits subject to sight 
raft. 





“‘Great Oaks from Little Acorns Crow.’’— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes so small as to almost defy detection, The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

hen guard yourselves while you may, The smallest pimple 
On the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 


perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mag- | ly gray, stopping it from falling out, and promoting its growth. 
| Try it, and be convinced. It is the finest dressing in the world | 

| for the hair, giving ita rich silky appearance, and causing it t 

| curl beautifully. 


GIEL’s Br.ious, DyspEpTic, and DIARRHEA PILLS cure where all 
Others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, MAGGIEL’s SALVE is infallible. J. MAGGIEL, 

-D.,43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor, F. 0. WELLS& CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State, 


THE ROUND TABLE. 





(From Watson's Weekly Art Journal.) 


at the late Fair of the American InstiruTE to CARHART, | 
a most just testimonial. 


can speak of them in the highest terms.” —Gro. W. Morncan. 


ever saw.” —GEo. F. BRIstTow. 


| ‘They are entitled to be ranked as the first and best among in 
| struments of their class..”°—Wa. A.j KING. 


* The tone is incomparable, and they are far in advance of any 
other instrument of a similar kind.”°—Caar.es FRADEL. 


THE PARLOR ORGAN, 
with the recent improvements of Mr. J. Carhart, is without ex- 
ception fur superior in 
QUALITY, 
POWER, 
SWEETNESS, 

VARIETY AND EXPRESSION OF TONE, 
DURABILITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 

ELEGANCE OF CASE. ° 

POSSESSING IMPROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 








*,* A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 


CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
97 East Twenty-third Street, New York 








STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the racT that Méssrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been a by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
— them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
gible, 

STEiNway & Sons direct special attention to their 

PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that ALL their patrons may reap 


its benefit, 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 
are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





WaAREROOMS, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 





PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON'S -PIANO-FORTES. 





[ESTABLISHED 1829.] 





| ’ 
| A full assortment of these Instruments, which have been well- 
{ ° . 

known in the New York market for more than thirty years, con 
| 


stantly on hand. 
' 


Ve are continually adding improvements to | 
our Pianos, and our facilities enable us to furnish them at terms 
and prices satisfactory to purchasers. 


t@ Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 





WaREROOM, 135 Grand Street, near Broadway, New York. 


THE HORACE WATERS 

Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS, Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 
SPRING-ROLL AND COG-WHEEL WASHING AND 
WRINGING MACHINE. 








THE ORIGINAL COG-WHEEL WRINGER. 





The firstpremium has always been awarded this machine at 
every fair where it has been exhibited. Every machine is WAR- 
RANTED. 


Bailey Washing and Wringing Machine Co., 


476s Broadway, N. Y. 


| £. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 BROADWAY 
(Three doors south of the St. Nicholas Hotel), 
MANUFACTURERS 





AND PUBLISHERS. 





STEREOSCOPIC WAR VIEWS, 
CARTES DE VISITE OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


: —— RRC Serna NEES 

SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL. | 
AWARDS TO Musica INsTRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was awarded | 

NEEDHAM & CO. for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition— 


“They are an exceedingly good substitute for an organ, and [| 


*T have found them to be the finest instruments of the class I | 








FURNITURE! FURNITURE!! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 axnD 89 BOWERY, anv 65 CHRISTY $T., 


Have the pest assorted Stock o 
PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, AND BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
SPRING BEDS AND BEDDING, 
IN THE UNION. 





Our facilities for manufacturing at Low Priees defy Competition. 





The Universal ‘Clothes Wringer, 


WHICH TOOK THE 
FIRST PREMIUM 


at the Great Fair of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, just closed, in fai 
competition with all the principal Wringers, 


IS WARRANTED THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE 
WRINGER IN USE. 


R. C. BROWNING, Ceneral Agent, 
347 Broadway, New York. 


THE BON TON 
PATENT FLEXIBLE SPRING SKIRT. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST. 








This invention entirely dispenses with the old manner of fast- 
ening by Gum, Glue, and Rivets, and consists of a NEw and USE- 
FUL manner of securing the TAPES and WIRES together by means 
ofa BRAID passing UNDER and THROUGH the TAPE, and THROUGH 
and RouND the covering of the wiRE, thereby forming a KNOT, 
making the most PERFECT FASTENING yet discovered. 

The WIRE used is made from the best REFINED WATCH- 
SPRING STEEL, and, by the peculiar manner of rolling, produces 
the necessary FLEXIBILITY, without sacrificing any of the 
STRENGTH which it is well known a single bar has over a num- 
ber of bars covering the same surface. 

The COVERING of the WIRE used in this SKIRT is a fine 
DOUBLE-THREAD COTTON YARN, the tape a two-inch Extra- 
Heavy solid edge, the pads or covering of the ends of the Bustle 
Springs are of the finest Enameled Kid, and with our new appli- 
cation for lacing the fronts, they become, when worn, a Whole or 
Continued Spring, keeping the front of the skirt fitting closely to 
the form. 

We claim that for Superiority of Materials 


THE BON-TON SKIRT 
IS NOT EXCELLED, 


and for Beauty of Shape and Durability it has no equal. 


A. K. YOUNG & CO., Boston, Sole Proprietors and Manufae- 
turers under these Patents. 


A. T. STEWART & CO.,. Agents, 
Broadway, New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1821. 


WILLIAM GALE & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
sitin: easniiaci 
PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY, 
487 Broadway, corner Broome Street, 


NEW YORK. 


WHITE LEAD. 








FOR THE HAIR. 
Price 75 


CENTS: 





covery ever made for preventing the hair from turning premature- 


Price, large bottles, cents. Sold everywhere. | 
Principal Depot, 62 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 


| of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
This is the only genuine Ambrosia, and, in fact, the only dis- | Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 


Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 


General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York. 
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DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE; 
COMPRISING ITS 
ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. | 


A CONCISE | 
| 


Edited by Witu1am Situ, LL.D. 


half calf, $8 00. 





| 
Thick 8vo, cloth, with 270 plans and wood-cuts, $6 00; | 
i 
{ 
| 
{ 


This condensation of the “‘ DicrioNaRy OF THE BrsLe”’ has been } 
made by Mr. Witi1am Aupis Wrieut, M.A., Librarian of Trinity | 
College, Cambridge, under the direction and superintendence of | 
Dr. Wit1u1aM Situ. It is intended to satisfy a generally ex- 
pressed wish for an account of the most recent Biblical studies in 
a form adapted for universal circulation. A Dictionary of the | 
Bible, in some form or another, is indispensable for every family. 
The Divine, the Scholar, and all who desire -to investigate | 
thoroughly the various subjects connected with the Bible, and to | 
master those controversies which are now exciting such deep and | 
general interest, must still have recourse to,the Larger Diction- | 
ary; but to students, to private families, and to that numerous 
class of persons who desire to arrive at results, simply, this Con- | 
cisE Dictionary will, it is believed, supply all that is necessary | 

} 
! 


for the elucidation and explanation of the Bible. It is the main 
object of the editor to piace within the reach of every Christian | 
household a popular abstract of a work which has received the 
approval of those competent to express an opinion on the subject. | 
A copy of this work will be sent, post-paid, to any address, on 
receipt of the advertised price by the Publishers. | 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


110 Washington Street, Boston. 





OPINIONS. 


| 

“By such a work as this, a knowledge of the Bible is brought | 
within easy reach of all commonly well educated persons, and | 
every man of intelligence may become his own commentator. | 
We are confident that the study of the Bible will gain thereby in | 
fullness and exactitude, in interest and effectiveness. An emi- 
nent service is rendered to Christianity itself when such a mass 
of Christian learning is thus popularized—when, to use the lan- 
guage of a thoughtful cotemp6rary, such a store of gold is drawn 
out of distant and inaccessible mines, and converted into current 
coin for the use of the Christian world.””"—Zimes. 

* An excellence which strikes us in this Dictionary is the first- 
rate scholarship apparent in every part. The erudition displayed 
is never second hand. Each contributor writes on a tapic which 
he has thoroughly mastered and made his own, Thus we have 
Mr. Rawlinson on Babel and Babylon, Lord Arthur Hervey on |} 
the Genealogies, Mr. Fergusson on Jerusalem, A. P. Stanley on 
David, E. S. Poole on Arabia, B. F. Wescott on the Canon, Stuart | 
Poole, of the British Museum, on Chronology.”—Baptist Maga- | 
zine. | 

“The work is a magnificent undertaking, worthy the great 
name of its editor, and the great body of eminent men he has 
gathered around him. These comprise upwards of fifty of the | 
ablest scholars of the age, most of them occupying the high places 
of the republic of letters. From such an array, under such gener- | 
alship, results the most noble were to be expected. It stands by | 
itself; there is nothing to be compared withit. It far surpasses | 
everything of the kind nowextant. It presents all the originality | 
compatible with such an undertaking. While it is founded on a | 

| 
\ 





fresh examination of original documents, it embodies the results 
of the most recent discoveries. It is designed to render the same | 
service in the study of the Bible as Dr. Smith's Dictionaries of | 
Greek and Roman Antiquities and Biography do in the study of | 
the classical writers of antiquity.”— Christian Witness. 

“It is a book of reference alike for scholar and student. British 
scholars may congratulate themselves as possessing, in their own 
language, by far the most complete. learned, and trustworthy work 
of the kind hitherto produced.”—Athenwum, | 

“A Dictionary of the Bible should not be theological. We do | 
not turn to such a book for doctrinal discussions, any more than | 
for exercises in devout and practical piety. We are glad, there- | 
fore, Dr. W. Smith has deviated from the example of Dr. Kitto, 
and has omitted articles on polemical matters. In fullness, with- 
in its proper sphere, the design of the editor goes beyond all pre- 
decessors; and the’details of his plan commend themselves to the 
reader, both for convenience of arrangement and as helps for fur- 
ther study. The names of the contributors are of the highest 
reputation for scholarship and sound opinion in Biblical in- 
quiries.”—Hvangelical Magazine: 

“That eminently useful series of works edited by Dr. William 
Smith, whereby the most valuable knowledge heretofore labor- | 
iously and extensively sought through many works has been pre- 
sented in the cheapest form and by the most reliable authorities, , 
has now received its crown and culmination in a Dictionary of the | 

| 





Bible. It especially belongs to a periodical like our own to regis- 
ter the advent of such a publication with the most earnest sym- 
pathy and warmest good wishes. The work reflects the highest | 
character upon its promoters, and imperatively demands a place | 
upon the study-table of every clergyman and of every thonghtful 
and intelligent student of the Bible. It must always remain in 
itself a most serviceable library of reference, and a standing mon- 
ument of the learning, piety, and ability of our Anglican theolo- 
gians.”°— Church of England Monthly Review. 

“Tt will be welcomed not: only by the professed Biblical stu- 
dent, who wiil find in it an efficient substitute for a large number ! 
of books whose possession has hitherto been an indispensable 
necessity to him, but also by every one who feels the slightest in- 
terest in the acquisition of a sound and accurate knowledge and 
understanding of the Bible. 

“From such contributors the reader is unquestionably entitled 
to form the highest expectations; and we will venture to say that | 
he will not be disappointed.” —Literary Gazette. \ 

‘“*There can be no doubt that this work will at once take high | 
rank among the standard books of reference upon Biblical sub- | 
jects.”—English Churchman. 





Conducted by ut. E, and C. H. SWEETSER, 122 Nagsau Street ; and printed by Wute & Ross, 24 Beekman Street. New York, Saturday, November 25) 1865. ae 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 





At the Great Mechanics’ Fair, held in Boston, in October, 1865, 
Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS were awarded 


THE FIRST GOLD MEDAL 
For the BEST GRAND PIANOS. 





The FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
For the BEST SQUARE PIANOS. 


The FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
For the BEST UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


This Fair called forthan UNUSUAL COMPETITION—35 Pianos 
being represented. The report of the judges is very thorough and 
very decided on the merits of the CHICKERING PIANO. 

THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering & 
Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. 

THE INDIANA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering & 
Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. 

THE IOWA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering & Sons 
TWO FIRST PRIZES. 

THE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering & 
Sons TWO FIRST PRIZES. 


FOURTEEN FIRST CLASS GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS IN 
THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1865, 
MAKING A TOTAL OF 
FIFTY-FIVE PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED TO 
CHICKERING & SONS 
AS FIRST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION FOR THE 
SUPERIORITY OF THEIR PIANOS, 

OPINIONS OF EMINENT ARTISTS. 
THALBERG. 


**T consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos, beyond comparison, the 
best I have ever seen in America.” 





GOTTSCHALK. 
‘**T consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos superior to any in the 
world.” 


WEHLI. 
**T believe that, in every particular, your Pianos are superior to 


| any I have ever seen in this country or in Europe.” 


SATTER, 
“For volume and fine quality of tone, with nicety of articula- 
tion, the Chickering Pianos are unequaled.” 





BASSINI. 
*T always use and always recommend your Pianos to my pupils 
and friends.” 





MUZIO, 
‘**T consider your Pianos the finest I have ever played upon.” 





**Watson’s Art Journal,” of November 11, in its criticism of 
Mme. Abel’s concert, says: 
new Chickering Grand, which took the Gold Medal at the Fair of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, held at Bos- 
ton, last month. 

“TT IS THE NOBLEST INSTRUMENT WE EVER HEARD IN 
A CONCERT-ROOM.” 

“Grand in power, without noise: capable of sustaining any 
amount of forcing, without losing the rich purity of its tones; 
clear, bright, and beautiful throughout the entire range, every 
tone is a pearl of sound, sympathetic and vocal as the finest 
human voice, cultivated to the highest point of perfection.” 


AGRAFFE BRIDGE. 
Pianos with or without the Agraffe Bridge, which we have con- 
stantly used for the past twelve years. 
WAREROOMS: 
652 BroaApway, New York. 
246 WASHINGTON StT., Boston. 
914 CnEestTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS, 
SOLD BY THE YARD OR A SINGLE PLASTER. 


MEDICINAL QUALITIES OF THE Porous PLASTERS. 


The Porous Plasters possess the soothing, warming, and sus- | 
taining qualities of the combined plasters of the dispensatories, | 


and, where the muscles require artificial support, they find it in 
these excellent plasters. An electrician, who has great experi- 
enceof their effects in local rheumatism, in tic-doloureux, and deep. 
seated, nervous, and other pains, and in affections of the kidneys, 
etc., attributes all their sedative, stimulative, and pain-relieving 
effects to their electric qualities. He asserts they restore the 
healthy electric condition (equilibrium) of the part, and that being 
restored, pain and morbid action cease. He was amazed at the 
great number of beneficial indications produced by one of these 


| plasters. He afiirms that headache is cured by one worn just be- 


low the breast bone; that one placed over the navel will cure 
hysterics, as well as dysentery and affections of the bowels. 
Sold by all dealers in medicine, 
Principal agency. 
BRANDRETH HOUSE, NEW YORK. 





‘Madame Abel performed on the 


S. D. SCHUYLER, 
381 BROADWAY, NEW 


Manufacturer and Jobber of 


YORK, 





iy 


| CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS, 
CLOAKINGS, 
| WOOLEN», TRIMMINGS, AND ORNAMENTS. 


A full and complete assortment of Novelties, in Steel and Jet 
Bead Trimmings and Ornaments, will be a specialty for the Fall 
Season. Particular attentiou given to filling orders. 


S. D. SCHUYLER, 38! Broadway. 


USE 
HUBBEL’S GOLDEN BITTERS 


The infallible remedy for 


DYSPEPSIA, 
LOSS OF APPETITE, 
DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, ETC., ETC. 


THE GREAT REGULATOR OF THE SYSTEM and prevent- 
ive to all diseases incident to a changeable climate. For sale 
everywhere. 


G.C. HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, 
American Express Buildings, 55 Hudson St., 8. Y. 


COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


ORIGINATED THE USE OF 


‘NITROUS OXIDE FOR EXTRACTING TEETH, 


and have never had an accident with it. All who have experi- 
enced or witnessed its operations declare it to be the only reli- 
able and perfectly safe mode for extracting teeth without pain. 
We use only gas that is made fresh every day, and it never fails. 
Oftice 19 Cooper Institute. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
Zz. 
THE BALLAD BOOK. 


A selection of the choicest British Ballads. Edited by Witiram 
ALLINGHAM, 16mo0, velluin cloth, price $1 75. 
II. 
THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. 


Selected and arranged by C. F, ALEXANDER. 16mo, vellum cloth, 
price $1 75. 











THE OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES ARE: 
The Colden Treasury 
Of the best songs and lyrical poems in the English language. 
Selected and arranged by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. 
16mo, vellum cloth, price $1 75. 
| The Children’s Garland. 
From the best Poets. Selected and arranged by Coventry 
PATMORE. 16mo, vellum cloth, price $1 75. 


The Book of Praise. 
From the best English Hymn writers. Selected and arranged 
by RounpELL PatMer. 16mo, vellum cloth, price $1 75. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 
From this World to that which istoCome: ByJoun Bunyan. 
With Illustrations by Stothard. 16mo, vellum cloth, price 
$1 7. 
A Book of Colden Deeds 
Of all Times and all Lands, Gathered and narrated by the 
{ author of the * Heir of Redclyffe..”” 16mo, vellum cloth, 
price $1 75. 
The Jest Book. 
The choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected and arranged 
by Mark Lemon. 16mo, vellum cloth, price $1 75. 


Dream Children. 
By the author of ‘Seven Little Children and their Friends,” 
16mo, vellum cloth, price $1 25. 











The above are all printed and Wound uniformly in a most ele- 
| gant style, and are to be had either separately or put up in a neat 
| box. They are also kept on hand in a variety of calf and morocco 
| bindings, suitable for presents. Sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
| ceipt of the price. 


SEVER & FRANCIS, Publishers, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


OUTCROPPINCS: 
BEING 
SELECTIONS FROM CALIFORNIA VERSE. 





| 

| Small 4to, cloth, price $1 50; cloth, gilt, $2 00. 

A. ROMAN & CO., Publishers, 
San Francisco, California. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 


17 Mercer Street, New York. 





Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 





